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Along with numerous conquests, the Japanese attack in the Pacific left them with 
the initiative. The American victory at Midway—however—stripped the Japanese 
of much of their momentum. With both sides trying to obtain the initiative, the 
Americans began their first offensive campaign of WWII by landing Marines to 
take—and hold—Guadalcanal. The Japanese responded by sending 
reinforcements of men and supplies. For a couple of months, both sides 
committed vast arrays of men, planes and ships. In the end, the Americans 
defeated the Japanese and the initiative in the Pacific passed inexorably to the 
Allies. 

Matanikau recreates the epic battles of the 5th and 7th Marine Regiments along 
the Matanikau River in September and October, 1942. This area, a key jumping 
off point for Japanese attacks against the main Marine perimeter around 
Henderson Field, saw sharp fighting which see-sawed between the two sides. 

Using the new 3rd edition T actical Combat Series (TCS) rules, this first ever TCS 
game set in the Pacific theater features Banzai charges, vicious night attacks, 
Higgins Boats, naval and air support, as well as the redoubtable ‘Chesty’ Puller.. 
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A Note From the Editor 

Sooner and later, any military history magazine worthy of that title must 
deal with the 1941 invasion of the Soviet Union by Nazi Germany, Operation 
Barbarossa. The largest single ground campaign ever conducted, it stands out 
among all others as a kind of Mt. Everest of military history. The fact that moun¬ 
tain has been climbed before doesn’t diminish the fascination it holds for those 
standing below looking up at it, and the fact the story of Barbarossa has been told 
before doesn’t mean we’ll ever want to stop studying it. 

But there’s also a Barbarossa paradox for writers and editors today. You 
can’t — and wouldn’t want to — escape dealing with it, but what’s left to say 
about it? Plenty, actually, as we’ll show you this issue. The core of our treatment 
presents a summary of the factors that led to the German defeat. The sidebars and 
companion pieces detail some of the peripheral things that fed into the bigger 
picture: infantry quality, the railroads, the Italians, the Romanians, the Spanish, 
the navies, the air war, and the British at Murmansk. Enjoy. 

On another matter, I’ve gotten requests from readers for some advanced 
word on the main articles coming in future issues. So here’s a list of the maga¬ 
zine cover stories that will be appearing in the next six issues: issue no. 28 - Like 
Lions They Fought: The Anglo-Zulu War; issue no. 29 - 1914: Glory’s End (cov¬ 
ering the Western Front campaign of that year); issue no. 30 - Across the 
Potomac (the decisive summer of 1863 in the American Civil War); issue no. 31 
- Budapest ’45: The Last Blitzkrieg; issue no. 32 - Bunker Hill; issue no. 33 - The 
Great War in Europe (a strategic overview of that war’s place in history). 

As to your feedback votes for issue no. 25, the results came in this way: 


When Eagles Fight.7.84 

Issue no. 25 overall.7.67 

The Thousand Year March.7.39 

Short Rounds.7.13 

Siege of Tyre.7.11 

Issue cover art.7.00 

Medical Dept.6.80 

I Remember.6.65 

Command Article Index.6.47 

Dressed to Kill.6.30 


A whopping 49 percent thought issue 25 was better than issue 24; while nine 
percent said 24 was the better of the two. That left 38 percent to maintain the two 
issues were of about equal worth; and four percent who hadn’t seen issue 24, and 
so couldn’t offer an opinion. 

Without a doubt, that was another extremely well received issue. The 7.67 
overall vote it got beat out issue 24’s 7.47 — which was itself a previous popu¬ 
larity record! Please accept the thanks of all us working to make Command the 
best military history magazine going. 

Ty Bomba 
Editor, Command Magazine 
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Battleline... 


The Battle of Towton 


The bloodiest battle on British soil 
was fought at Towton on 29 March 
1461. It came during the dynastic 
struggle between the royal houses of 
York and Lancaster, more commonly 
known as the Wars of the Roses. 

In 1460, Richard, Duke of York, 
died at the Battle of Wakefield. The 
crown thus remained in the hands of 
the Lancastrian King Henry VI. The 
Yorkist cause then came under the 
leadership of Richard's son, the 
19-year-old Edward, Earl of March. 

Early the following year, Edward 
collected an army from among his 


remaining supporters and marched 
toward London, fighting off one 
attack on the way by a Lancastrian 
force at Mortimer's Cross. After 
reaching London, Edward turned 
north to face the main enemy field 
army based in Yorkshire. He crossed 
the River Aire on 28 March, after a 
fierce struggle with an enemy ad¬ 
vance guard. That river was the last 
major obstacle between him and the 
Lancastrians. 

The Lancastrian forces deployed 
near the small town of Towton, close 
by the former Wakefield battle site. 


and were commanded by the 
24-year-old Duke of Somerset. He 
deployed his 30,000 men (an enor¬ 
mous army by the standard of the 
times) on a ridge running west to 
east. He also concealed a small por¬ 
tion of it in some woodland ahead 
and to the right of his main body. 
That unit would be on the left of the 
Yorkist army during the battle. 

Edward countered by deploying 
on another ridge several hundred 
yards to the south of his enemy. He 
commanded only about 25,000 men, 
but was expecting 5,000 reinforce¬ 
ments to arrive during the day. 

The composition of the two 
armies was similar. In the front 
ranks of both were the longbow- 
men, the scourge of the French in 
the earlier Hundred Years War. 
Behind them were the knights, most 
of whom fought dismounted (an¬ 
other lesson from the French wars), 
then the men-at-arms and levies. 
There were some primitive firearms 
in both forces, but they had little 
effect on the battle. 

The fighting began with an ex¬ 
change between the longbowmen. 
The Yorkists got the better of the 
archery because they benefited from 
a strong tail wind. Somerset saw 
that missile warfare wasn't going to 
get him anywhere, so he ordered a 
general advance. 

About that time it started to 
snow heavily. Most of the battle was 
thus fought in a blinding snow¬ 
storm. The commanders had little 
view of what was actually happen¬ 
ing among the engaging forces 
around them. 

The Lancastrian army advanced 
off their ridge into the valley below, 
and crashed into the Yorkists on the 
rising ground in front of them. At 
the same time, the men who had 
been concealed in the woods on the 
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Yorkist left emerged and attacked 
the flank of Edward's army. 

The Lancastrians held the upper 
hand in these early exchanges. The 
flank attack, coupled with their 
superior numbers to the front, 
almost carried the day. The Yorkists 
were driven back; but Edward's 
army didn't break, and what fol¬ 
lowed was several hours of back and 
forth slaughter on both sides. 

A stalemate seemed to be ensuing 
when late in the day the 5,000 men of 
the Duke of Norfolk arrived from the 
south to support Edward (the Duke 
himself wasn't present due to illness). 
Rather than simply joining the static 
melee to their front, the reinforce¬ 
ments moved around the right of the 
Yorkist army to descend on the left of 
the Lancastrians. The Lancastrian 
flank broke and fled, leaving their 
center exposed. Soon their center also 
broke, closely followed by the right of 


Somerset's army. The entire Lancas¬ 
trian army was routed. 

Many of those fleeing tried to 
escape to the northwest, across the 
River Cock. Unfortunately for them, 
the river could only be crossed at 
one narrow ford, which quickly cre¬ 
ated a bottleneck of frightened sol¬ 
diers. Before the battle, Edward had 
issued a "no prisoners" order, so 
many were cut down around the 
ford. The area has since been known 
as "Bloody Meadow." 

The battle was a total victory for 
Edward; the main Lancastrian field 
army had been decimated, with 
losses of around 20,000 killed. But 
even more indicative of the fierce¬ 
ness of this battle is the fact the 
Yorkist losses reached 8,000. That 
second number is unusual because 
in most ancient and medieval battles 
the victor's losses tended to be light, 
with the main killing occurring dur¬ 


ing the final pursuit phase. 

The population of England was 
around 3 million at that time. Thus 
the Battle of Towton alone saw the 
deaths of almost one percent of the 
total population of the country — an 
incredible statistic. To have reached 
the same proportional magnitude, 
for instance, the Battle of Gettysburg 
would've had to have generated 
some 290,000 KIAs, rather than the 
historic figure of 7,000. 

From Towton, Edward marched 
to York. The Lancastrian King Henry 
VI, who had avoided the battle, fled 
after hearing of his forces ' defeat. 
Edward was soon able to remove his 
father's head from a pike atop the 
walls of York and replace it with 
those of many of his defeated ene¬ 
mies. From York he marched back to 
London, there to be crowned King 
Edward IV. 

— R.A. Flood 


Historical Background... 


The Battle of Al-Hiddiyah 


Kuwait, as even the most casual 
reader of this magazine knows, 
occupies a key geographic position 
at the head of the Arabian (or 
Persian) Gulf. The Emirate lies like a 
fulcrum between Najd (the central 
plateau of the Arabian peninsula) 
and Al-Hasa (the fertile oasis of the 
peninsula's eastern coast) on the one 
side, and the eastern part of the 
Fertile Crescent on the other. Hence 
Kuwait has historically been a nexus 
of the trade routes between Mesopo¬ 
tamia and India. It might have been 
expected, then, that Kuwait would 
have enjoyed prosperity even be¬ 
fore the discovery of oil within its 
borders — but it did not. That fail¬ 
ing was at least partly due to the 
succession of petty (and sometimes 
not so petty) raiders who sought to 
cut out some of that trade route 
wealth for themselves. 

At the beginning of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, the commander of the Kuwaiti 
army — a force until then never 
larger than 15,000 men — was 
Mubarak bin Sabah Al-Sabah. He 
was far from being a general in the 


usual sense; what military authority 
he had was actually drawn from his 
connections to the ruling family (he 
was the Emir's brother) and his own 
force of personality. He was in fact a 
"warlord," and not a modem gener¬ 
al. But he also was not a fool, and he 
readily grasped the reality of Ku¬ 
wait's strategic situation. 

The lack of fixed borders across 
the shifting sands of the desert meant 
territoriality actually extended no far¬ 
ther than a nation could project its 
power. At the same time, tribes of 
roving bedouins regularly conducted 
raids against the settled communities 
across the area. The ancient law of 
the desert — he who shows weak¬ 
ness is doomed — kept Mubarak oc¬ 
cupied in his role as military leader. 

Grasping the idea settled Kuwait 
needed buffer space between itself 
and the raiders, Mubarak engaged 
in what he saw as a necessary series 
of counter raids and campaigns 
intended to define as large a territo¬ 
ry as possible for his country. 
Enlarging the patrimony would 
increase the general level of respect 


for the Al-Sabah family throughout 
the region, while also providing the 
buffer necessary to protect the core 
area from the worst of the raids. 

Mubarak's strategy was sound, 
but his attempts to implement it 
brought increasing friction between 
himself and his brother the Emir 
Mohammed, his other brother Jarrah, 
and the Emir's business partner 
Yousef Al-Ibrahim. Safely ensconced 
in his palace in Kuwait City, Mo¬ 
hammed looked upon the demands 
for support from his aggressive and 
militaristic brother as a source of irri¬ 
tation and a waste of money. 

In a deeply insulting incident, 
Mohammed refused to make good 
on a promissory note Mubarak had 
written for war supplies. The mer¬ 
chant who held the now useless IOU 
shamed the warlord by denouncing 
his bad credit in front of the Kuwaiti 
troops. The man was kept from 
repossessing the unpaid-for rifles 
and camels only when one of 
Mubarak's friends honored the debt. 

Mubarak never forgot the inci¬ 
dent, and in 1895 took his revenge 
by murdering Mohammed and 
Jarrah and seizing the Emirate for 
himself. Finally in full control, he 
planned a new series of military 
actions. By now an aging warlord, 
he had gained an excessively high 
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opinion of his own martial prowess, 
and thus embarked on what turned 
out to be a string of fiascoes. 

In 1901, Mubarak led a Kuwaiti 
force of about 10,000 against an army 
led by Ibn Rashid, whose holdings 
were centered on the distant city of 
Hail. The Rashidis had been raiding 
along the periphery of Kuwaiti terri¬ 
tory for some time, but Mubarak's 
attacking force outnumbered them 
by at least two to one. After pursuing 
the Rashidis into the upper Najd, 
Mubarak finally managed to engage 
them at Tarifyah (also sometimes 
called Al-Sarif). It was the Kuwaitis, 
though, and not the Rashidis who 
were soundly defeated. Mubarak's 
force was shattered by the smaller 
but better led enemy force. For days 
afterward, the victors amused them¬ 
selves by hunting through nearby 
villages for Kuwaiti survivors and 
slaughtering them. 

The next year, encouraged by 
their earlier success, the Rashidis 
gathered a large force, intending to 
seize the Kuwaiti capital and thus 
strip the Al-Sabah of their power in 
the same way they had crushed the 
Al-Sa'uds a decade earlier. The plan 
was foiled only when a lucky and 
lightning move against Riyadh by 
Abdul Aziz, an ally of Mubarak, 
retook that ancient Saudi capital, 
threatening the Rashidi flank (see 
Command no. 22, pp. 4-5). 

But Emir Mubarak, with his mili¬ 
tary reduced to tatters, still needed 
to maintain his preeminence in the 
immediate region. To do that he 
conducted minor raids and punitive 
expeditions against the nomadic 
bedouin tribes who ventured too 
close to his territory. The leader of 
one such tribe was Sa'doon Pasha 
Al-Sa'doon, whose area of opera¬ 
tions lay in what is now southern 
Iraq. As chief of the Muntafik tribe, 
he led a people who took pride in 
their tradition of supplementing 
their meager incomes with frequent 
raids against unwary neighbors. 

In 1910, an ally of Sa'doon, Mutni 
bin Hallaf, a chief of the Al-Thufair 
tribe, rustled some sheep from the 
herds of a Kuwaiti merchant. At the 
same time, Sa'doon led a raid against 
the Mutair and Arib Dar tribes — 
allies of Mubarak — seizing booty in 
the form of livestock and cash. 


When word of the raids reached 
the Emir he was outraged. His 
immediate conclusion was that 
Sa'doon was responsible for every¬ 
thing (actually, Sa'doon had no 
knowledge of the Al-Thufair action), 
and Mubarak took the moves as an 
indirect attack against his wider 
authority. The matter was further 
compounded by the nature of the 
Al-Thufairs' victim: robbing a Ku¬ 
waiti national demanded a serious 
and comprehensive reply. 

Sa'doon became terrified at the 
prospect of the Kuwaiti reprisal. 
When Mubarak's son Jabber arrived 
demanding restitution, Sa'doon was 
happy to comply, and also com¬ 
pelled Mutni to give back the stolen 
sheep. When Jabber returned to 
Kuwait City, he was amazed at his 
reception. The Emir castigated him 
for asking for recompense and then 
accepting it: "A true leader does not 
ask for what is his — he takes it!" 

To Mubarak the issue was not 
one of payment — it was a matter of 
principle. In his opinion. Jabber had 
worsened the situation by display¬ 
ing an unacceptable streak of wimp¬ 
iness in a member of the Al- Sabah 
family. Mubarak put Jabber in com¬ 
mand of a force of 2,000 and ordered 
him to uphold the family honor by 
making an example of Sa'doon. 

Such a battle would clearly be a 
mismatch; Sa'doon could at best 
muster 200 warriors. The Kuwaiti 
expeditionary force was even joined 
by the Emir of Bahrain, who Mubar¬ 
ak invited to go along to witness the 
way the Al-Sabah dealt with those 
who transgressed their honor. The 
soldiers themselves viewed the cam¬ 
paign as a picnic. Many brought 
along bags of silver and gold coins 
to purchase any booty that might be 
auctioned off after the anticipated 
easy victory. Others brought cans of 
paint to mark the livestock they 
expected to take from Sa'doon. 

When word reached Sa'doon of 
the Kuwaiti advance, he sent several 
conciliatory messages, all of which 
were rejected by Jabber. The young¬ 
er Al-Sabah was in no mood for 
another tongue lashing from his 
father. Sa'doon then sought to flee, 
but quickly realized he could not 
escape — the Kuwaiti force could 
catch up with his nomad band 


impeded with all its families, pos¬ 
sessions and herds. Sa'doon there¬ 
fore reluctantly made his stand just 
north of the town of Jahrah. 

Chroniclers differ on the details of 
what happened next. Some record an 
initial Kuwaiti assault that was 
repulsed; others maintain that force 
never got beyond preparing to attack 

— but all agree on the outcome. 
Maneuvering deftly, Sa'doon man¬ 
aged to put a thin cordon of men 
around the entire Kuwaiti force as it 
was crossing a depression in the ter¬ 
rain. Hearing the Muntafik war cry, 
the Kuwaitis looked up to find them¬ 
selves surrounded by riflemen on 
higher ground. With no cover and 
nowhere to turn, the Kuwaitis sur¬ 
rendered. 

Sa'doon stripped the Kuwaitis of 
their mounts, weapons, clothing, 
coins and paint. Having thus looted 
the would-be looters, he sent them 
back toward Kuwait City. 

When the stripped and beaten 
army appeared in the streets of the 
capital, they were greeted by the 
"ululus" of the women. From his 
palace, Mubarak watched them 
slink in. Then a new sound joined 
the cries of the women — a song of 
praise and thanksgiving rose from 
the street corners and alleyways. 
Kuwait City reverberated with 
spontaneously created paeans for 
Sa'doon — for not killing his ene¬ 
mies when he had the opportunity. 

The Kuwaitis declared the affair 
the "Battle of Haddiyah" — the 
Battle of the Gift. For decades after¬ 
ward, the elders of Kuwait explained 
the fiasco by saying Mubarak had 
gathered his wealth and gave it as a 
gift to an upstart, petty chieftain. 
Wisely, Sa'doon reciprocated by giv¬ 
ing the Kuwaiti army his own gift — 
their lives. The Kuwaiti historian 
Abdul Aziz Ar-Rasheed perhaps 
best summarized this interpretation 
of events when he wrote: "We can 
only thank Sa'doon for being merci¬ 
ful, and we acknowledge him with 
gratefulness and gratitude." 

So it was that Emir Mubarak wit¬ 
nessed jubilation fill the streets of 
Kuwait City, and heard an enemy 
spoken of with dignity and respect 

— for not doing to his enemies what 
they would have done to him. 

— Rajl Al-Mush'ism & T.W. Gideon 
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Movers & Shakers... 


Sun Tzu’s Art of War 


Sun Tzu was born around the 
year 500 BC in the ancient Chinese 
state of Qi, located in what is today 
Shandong province in the Peoples' 
Republic. His father was a senior 
officer in the army, and the era is 
remembered as one of ceaseless and 
brutal warfare. 

In the course of his own military 
career, Sun Tzu became one of old 
China's most feared warlords. But it 
was not his prowess on the battle¬ 
field that eventually earned him the 
most honored place among his cul¬ 
ture's warrior greats; rather, it was 
the book in which he recorded his 
ideas on statecraft and generalship, 
the Sun Tzu Ping Fa — The Art of 
War of Sun Tzu. The key to the en¬ 
during fame of that work lies in its 
author's ability to take even the 
most sophisticated of military con¬ 
cepts and present them so simply 
anybody, anywhere, anytime, can 
learn them and put them to practical 
use. 

Sun Tzu believed the ultimate 
source of a nation's eventual mili¬ 
tary successes rested first in diplo¬ 
macy. Living during a period of his¬ 
tory when rulers usually called on 
mystics to determine the best time 
to go to war. Sun offered a new per¬ 
spective: use spies to gain solid in¬ 
formation about potential enemies, 
and determine from that when to 
strike. As he put it: "What is called 
'foreknowledge' cannot be elicited 
from spirits, nor from gods, nor by 
analogy with past events, nor from 
[uninformed] calculations. It must 
be obtained from men who know 
the enemy's situation." 

While most wars across the 
world were still resolved by the 
clumsy and often blind application 
of brute force. Sun was probably the 
first to propose that "foreknowl¬ 
edge" — what we today call "mili¬ 
tary intelligence" — should come 
first. "Only the enlightened sover¬ 
eign and the worthy general who 
are able to use the most intelligent 
people as agents are certain to 
achieve great things." 


Once foreknowledge of the 
enemy's strengths and weaknesses 
had been gained, it was time for the 
army to actually move out. Here, 
too. Sun thought in terms that 
would please modern staff planners. 
In his chapter on "Waging War," he 
exhaustively analyzed the material 
necessary to make any army battle¬ 
worthy and the cost of putting it 
into action. For instance, he estimat¬ 
ed it would take "1,000 pieces of 
gold a day" to provide a force with 
all necessities, from the price of 
items such as "glue and lacquer" for 
the soldiers' armor, to "stipends for 
the entertainment of advisers and 
visitors." 

Yet Sun was above all a fighting 
general who wrote his book to help 
those who came after him gain deci¬ 
sive victories in the shortest possible 
time. He explained the centrality of 
swift victory in certain terms: 
"Victory is the main object in war. If 
this is long delayed, weapons are 
blunted and morale is depressed." 

To bring about triumphant battle, 
he emphasized the need to constant¬ 
ly take the enemy by surprise, and 
thus always keep on one's own side 
the critical psychological edge that 
can spell the difference between vic¬ 
tory and defeat. He observed: "The 
enemy must not know where I 
intend to give battle. For if he does 
not know where I intend to give bat¬ 
tle he must prepare in a great many 
places. And when he prepares in a 
great many places, those [of his sol¬ 
diers] I have to fight in any one 
place will be few." 

Another important point con¬ 
cerns making your enemy come to 
you: "Generally, he who occupies 
the field of battle first and awaits his 
enemy is at ease; he who comes later 
to the scene and rushes into the fight 
is weary....Those skilled in war 
bring the enemy to the field of battle 
and are not brought there by him." 

Sun was an offensive-minded tac¬ 
tician who always sought nothing 
less than total triumph once en¬ 
gaged. However, his constant seek¬ 


ing after decisiveness did not make 
him an advocate of frontal assaults 
or rushes at entrenched positions. 
Always, he cautioned, hit the ene¬ 
my's army where he least expects 
you to do so, and there hammer 
with all your force's strength: "He 
who knows the art of...direct and 
indirect approach will be victorious. 
Such is the art of maneuvering." Be 
"as unfathomable as the clouds; 
move like a thunderbolt." 

Sun classed troops as "normal" 
and "extraordinary," a division still 
reflected today in the use of elite 
and regular units. He held that a 
general's ability to successfully com¬ 
bine the operations of normal and 
extraordinary forces — much as was 
done by the Coalition side during 
the war against Iraq in 1991 — 
would give to that warlord an 
amazing flexibility on the attack. 

"In battle," Sun explained, "there 
are only the normal and extraordi¬ 
nary forces, but their combinations 
are limitless; none can comprehend 
them all. For these two forces are 
mutually reproductive; their interac¬ 
tion as endless as that of interlocked 
rings" [a classic Chinese puzzle]. 

Despite all his confidence in his 
ability to win. Sun was not interest¬ 
ed in fighting costly battles of anni¬ 
hilation aimed at bringing about the 
total destruction of the enemy. 
Unlike other generals of his time 
(and perhaps more than a few 
today) who tended to measure the 
degree of their victories in terms of 
severed enemy heads, Sun always 
advocated leaving a defeated enemy 
a way out and back to their home: 
"Do not thwart an enemy retreating 
homeward. To a surrounded enemy 
you must leave a way of escape. Do 
not press an enemy at bay." 

His thinking was trapped sol¬ 
diers would fight with a final des¬ 
peration that would raise the cost of 
their complete destruction to fright¬ 
ful heights — a cost the winning 
side would have to pay with the 
blood of its own soldiers, thus actu¬ 
ally lessening the magnitude of such 
"total" victories. 

The insights Sun showed into the 
nature of war illustrate a rare psy¬ 
chological vision that puts The Art of 
War well above most other manuals 
on strategy and tactics. Indeed, 
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what we would term "psychological 
warfare" accounts for about half his 
work. As he summarized it: "All 
warfare is based on deception. 
Therefore, when capable, feign inca¬ 
pacity; when active, inactivity. 
When near, make it appear you are 
far away; when far away, that you 
are near. Offer the enemy a bait to 
lure him; feign disorder and strike 
him. When he concentrates, prepare 
against him; where he is strong, 
avoid him. Anger his general and 
confuse him. Pretend inferiority and 
encourage his arrogance. Keep him 
under a strain and wear him down. 


When he is united, divide him. 
Attack where he is unprepared; sally 
out when he does not expect 
you....these are the strategist's keys 
to victory." 

In fact. Sun placed so high a pre¬ 
mium on the psychological factor in 
war that he scorned generals who 
resorted to force majeure to gain vic¬ 
tory: "A victorious army wins its vic¬ 
tories before seeking battle; an army 
destined to defeat fights in the hope 
of winning....To win 100 victories in 
100 battles is not the acme of skill. To 
subdue the enemy without fighting 
is the acme of skill." 


Though Sun Tzu died centuries 
ago, his military wisdom lives on in 
the East. Particularly in China, earli¬ 
er in this century. Sun Tzu's work 
took on extraordinary importance. 
During the fighting against the 
Japanese and Nationalists, Mao 
Zhedong acknowledged his intellec¬ 
tual debt to Sun when he wrote: 
"There is a saying in the book of 
Sun Tzu...'Know the enemy and 
know yourself, and in 100 battles 
you will never be beaten.'" 

Drawing on his ancient Chinese 
predecessor for inspiration, Mao 
developed a war strategy that 


Theory Into Practice... 


Sun Tzu & Vietnam 


The best way to see the continued 
applicability of Sun Tzu's classic 
principles is to use them to analyze a 
recent conflict. For example, during 
the nearly two decades since the 
final defeat of South Vietnam by the 
military forces of the North, much 
has been written about why the US 
was defeated in that war after hav¬ 
ing "won" virtually all the battles 
fought during its course. A search 
through Sun's Art of War provides 
illuminating answers. (In the follow¬ 
ing, the references apply to Samuel 
B. Griffith's 1963 translation of Sun 
Tzu, from Oxford Univ. Press.) 

The US violated many of Sun 
Tzu's principles during the Viet¬ 
nam War. The primary strategic 
failings lay in the area of "objective 
in war" and "unity of command." 

II- 3 Victory is the main objective of 
war. For the US, not losing seemed 
to be the most important objective. 
Without a firm, positive objective 
for the conflict, the war could not 
be well directed. 

III- 4 What is of supreme importance 
is to attack the enemy strategy. The US 
blinded itself to the strategy of 
North Vietnam, choosing to accept 
the false premise the war could be 
won by simply supporting South 
Vietnam against an in-country 
insurgency. By not focusing on 
North Vietnam and their strategy 
aimed at all of Indochina, the US lost 


the ability to effectively resist what 
the Communists were attempting. 

III-27 He whose ranks are united in 
purpose will be victorious. III-29 He 
whose generals are able and not inter¬ 
fered with by the sovereign will be victo¬ 
rious. These two principles were 
clearly ignored by the US, and that 
failure stemmed directly from the 
lack of a positive objective for the 
war effort. Top military leaders 
weren't given a clear idea of what 
was expected of them, nor were they 
given a free hand to deal with the 
situation as they found it. Ulti¬ 
mately, these two failings led to the 
loss of another principle, that of 
"moral influence," or as Sun put it: 
"that which causes the people to be 
in harmony with their leaders" (1-4). 

The US also failed to adhere to 
several key tactical principles. First, 
the US forces almost always 
engaged the Communists on 
ground of their choosing. This vio¬ 
lated Sun's principle of making the 
enemy fight on your chosen field 
(VI-2). A corollary to that principle 
states the enemy should not know 
where the battle is intended to be 
until the last possible moment (VI- 
14). Intelligence leaks were a signif¬ 
icant factor in many failed "Search 
& Destroy" missions. Finally, for 
the poor "Grunts" fighting there, 
the worst tactical failing was in not 
following Sun's admonition to 


always "fight downhill" (IX-2). 

The US forces were hobbled in 
their ability to create and fight a war 
of maneuver, using direct and indi¬ 
rect approaches (VIII-16), because of 
the political restraints that kept 
them in South Vietnam. This was a 
tactical corollary to the strategic fail¬ 
ure to consider all of Indochina as 
part of the enemy's plan. 

One principle the US did follow 
was Sun Tzu's advice on campaign¬ 
ing: "be swift as the wind; move like 
a thunderbolt" (VII-13). The advent 
of helicopters gave us a technologi¬ 
cal edge, but one which lasted only 
until the enemy countered it with 
new tactical innovations of his own. 
Some of our swift maneuvering was 
still faulty because the principle of 
using local guides to help with ter¬ 
rain (VII-11) was ignored. The later 
use of former Viet Cong, designated 
as "Kit Carson Scouts," helped here 
somewhat. 

The way the war was tactically 
conducted by the North Vietnam¬ 
ese and Viet Cong could also be 
analyzed using Sun Tzu's work. 
They often lured Allied troops into 
ambushes (1-18), and kept them 
under strain from sporadic attacks 
(1-24). They also moved swiftly (VI- 
51, and usually chose the field of 
battle (VI-2). They had good intelli¬ 
gence (XIII), and used it to keep us 
guessing about their intentions 
(VII-12). With few exceptions, they 
practiced the most central of Sun's 
principles at all times: "Know your¬ 
self, know the enemy, and know 
the ground" (X-26). 

-—John D. Burtt 
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enabled his Communist forces to 
conauer China bv 1949. Even in the 


tive that it should be studied thor- 
ouehlv." 


Southern France. I didn't know this 
at the time; our CO probably knew, 
but we had to fly as many missions 
east of Toulon as we did to the west 
so the Germans wouldn't discern 
the actual invasion site. We went all 
the way to Barcelona, which was 
illegal, and someone had to fly to 
Perpignan almost every other day. 

We mapped the entire coastal 
area and then started working 
inland. We did big, long mosaics of 
the area where the troop carriers 
would later drop our paratroopers. 
Every day we'd send flights out. 
You had to fly over the ocean for an 
hour or an hour-and-a-half to get 
up to 28,000-30,000 feet, then head 
inland, use up your film, which took 
another hour or two. Coming back 
home you could let down pretty 
rapidly. Our flights rarely lasted 
more than three-and-a-half hours. 

The French 33rd Squadron was 
sent up to help us. Some of their 
pilots were from the area we were 
mapping and really knew the geog¬ 
raphy. They flew many of the inland 
missions, especially up near 
Crenoble. They received some P-38s 
— they'd never flown planes with 
so much engine power, so our 
mechanics would get them back 
after 25 hours [flight time] to do the 
nspections. We started laying on 
assignments for them immediately, 
and of course we laid on flights 
avery day. 

They told us they preferred not 
:o fly on Sundays — "C'mon, the 



MP and told him what we wanted. Severo, so we were really on our 
He thought we were craxy, but told own. We were there to start the 
us what units were in the area. One recon work for the invasion of 


Captain Perello in 1944. 
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what we would term "psychological 
warfare" accounts for about half his 
work. As he summarized it: "All 
warfare is based on deception. 
Therefore, when capable, feign inc< 
pacity; when active, inactivitj 
When near, make it appear you ai 
far away; when far away, that yo 
are near. Offer the enemy a bait t 
lure him; feign disorder and strik 
him. When he concentrates, prepar 
against him; where he is strong 
avoid him. Anger his general am 
confuse him. Pretend inferiority am 
encourage his arrogance. Keep hir 
under a strain and wear him dowr 


When he is united, divide him. 
Attack where he is unprepared; sally 
out when he does not expect 
you....these are the strategist's keys 


Sun Tzu 


The best way to see the continue 
applicability of Sun Tzu's class: 
principles is to use them to analyze 
recent conflict. For example, durin 
the nearly two decades since th 
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enabled his Communist forces to 
conquer China by 1949. Even in the 
transforming China of today. The 
Art of War remains required reading 
in the military academies of the 
Peoples' Republic, where the offi¬ 
cers of the largest army in the world 
learn their trade. 

Though the military thought of 
Sun Tzu is better known in Asia 
than the West, his book is really a 
masterpiece for all armies and all 
nations. His ultimate caution about 
war remains as true today all 
around the world as it was in his 
time in China: "War is a matter of 
vital importance to the state; a mat¬ 
ter of life or death; the road to sur¬ 
vival or to ruin. Hence it is impera- 


The Canadians 

In November 1943, we were post¬ 
ed to the airfield at San Severo, just 
inland from the spur of Italy. Our 
wing was the Mediterranean Allied 
Reconnassance Wing and handled all 
the photo recon work in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. We had Americans, Brits, 
French, New Zealanders, Austral¬ 
ians, and South Africans. The Amer¬ 
icans mostly flew P-38s, but we also 
had Mosquitos and Spits, and some 
B-25s for night flights over Yugo¬ 
slavia. This would be our wing's sta¬ 
tion for the rest of the war. I lived in 
downtown San Severo, in a large 
home owned by a lawyer who man¬ 
aged an olive orchard for a rich client 
somewhere else in Italy. We slept in 
bunks, but we had a fireplace and a 
big barrel of wine outside the win¬ 
dow. 

We were only about 12 miles 
behind the front line, and wanted to 
get a look at the "real" war, so B.B. 
Campbell and I took a jeep and 
drove north. We went through some 
pretty tom up territory; all the towns 
had been hit hard because the 
Germans fought their rearguard 
actions there. We ran into a British 
MP and told him what we wanted. 
He thought we were craxy, but told 
us what units were in the area. One 


tive that it should be studied thor¬ 
oughly." 

— John F. Murphy, Jr. 
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of them was Canadian, so that's 
where we headed. 

We found a battery of 25- 
pounders dug in on a hillside over¬ 
looking a valley with a little river; 
the Germans were supposed to be on 
the other side. A captain gave us the 
grand tour of the position, let us 
look through their fancy rangefind¬ 
ers, and treated us with great defer¬ 
ence. Really nice people. 

In the valley an old Italian was 
out with a horse and plow working 
his little piece of ground, and we 
thought 'the guy's crazy, every¬ 
body'll kill him,' but nobody shot at 
anybody, and we were there for over 
an hour. 

We asked the captain why no¬ 
body was firing. He just looked at us 
and said, "It's tea time." 

"How about the Germans — 
don't they shoot at you at tea time?" 

"Oh, no, they have coffee time." 

THE FRENCH 

In January 1944, my squadron 
(23rd Photo Recon) was posted up to 
the northwest corner of Sardinia. We 
loved the posting because the Group 
and Wing HQs stayed behind at San 
Severo, so we were really on our 
own. We were there to start the 
recon work for the invasion of 


Southern France. I didn't know this 
at the time; our CO probably knew, 
but we had to fly as many missions 
east of Toulon as we did to the west 
so the Germans wouldn't discern 
the actual invasion site. We went all 
the way to Barcelona, which was 
illegal, and someone had to fly to 
Perpignan almost every other day. 

We mapped the entire coastal 
area and then started working 
inland. We did big, long mosaics of 
the area where the troop carriers 
would later drop our paratroopers. 
Every day we'd send flights out. 
You had to fly over the ocean for an 
hour or an hour-and-a-half to get 
up to 28,000-30,000 feet, then head 
inland, use up your film, which took 
another hour or two. Coming back 
home you could let down pretty 
rapidly. Our flights rarely lasted 
more than three-and-a-half hours. 

The French 33rd Squadron was 
sent up to help us. Some of their 
pilots were from the area we were 
mapping and really knew the geog¬ 
raphy. They flew many of the inland 
missions, especially up near 
Grenoble. They received some P-38s 
— they'd never flown planes with 
so much engine power, so our 
mechanics would get them back 
after 25 hours [flight time] to do the 
inspections. We started laying on 
assignments for them immediately, 
and of course we laid on flights 
every day. 

They told us they preferred not 
to fly on Sundays — "C'mon, the 
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war will last 10 days or so longer, 
it's not going to make a big differ¬ 
ence." When things got really hot 
later, they of course flew on 
Sundays, but basically they took the 
day off — six days a week was plen¬ 
ty. After all, they were home. 

THE ITALIANS 

We had an Italian machinegun 
company with us in Sardinia. I sup¬ 
pose there were really POWs, but no 
one was that worried about them. 
They did guard duty for us, helped 
clean our tools, washed down the 
planes, all that kind of stuff. 

We were seldom attacked, 
though the bomber force south of us 
was hit once. The German recon¬ 
naissance people would come over 
us once in a while. They used an air¬ 
plane that would fly at about 38,000 
feet. The only thing we had on 
Sardinia and Corsica that would 
fight that high was the Spit. There 
were always guys up there trying to 
get one more victory, but I never 
actually saw one get shot down. 

In March, the Italian armed 
forces were supposed to be re¬ 
trained and brought back into the 
war on our side. All the Italians in 
Sardinia went on strike — they'd 
had enough combat and were basi¬ 
cally demoralized. Our Italians 
begged us to let them stay with us. 
Their spokesman, a big, tall lieu¬ 
tenant from northern Italy, spoke a 
little Piemontais, which was the lan¬ 
guage I'd learned at home. He was 
always making his entreaties 
through me. In June we moved up 
to Borgo, in Corsica; the Italians 
were left behind, and I don't know 
what they did after that. 

THE FRENCH AGAIN 

We were living in some nice 
buildings at Fertilia, near Alghero, 
where Mussolini had tried to turn a 
malarial swamp into a model farm. 
The French instead took over a cou¬ 
ple of little villas right on the ocean. 
One of the nice things about them is 
they'd always invite one or two of 
us over for dinner every week. 
They'd take one of their pilots off 
flying duty and make him 
"Chef-for-the-Month," and put 
him in charge of the menu for the 
day. 


We got all our food in cans and 
boxes, but the French also bought 
locally. The Sardinian fishermen 
were given enough gas to go out 
about 40 miles — they had to carry 
identifiers so our radar people 
would know where they were — so 
when we ate with the French we had 
lobster or crayfish. 

The commandant, Gavoille, and 
Antoine St. Exuperey, the author and 
pilot — still active at 52 — sat at the 
head table. The guests of honor, us, 
sat opposite. Twice when I went the 


Ever since many of its leaders 
began accusing the news media of 
contributing to its defeat in Vietnam, 
the US military has taken measures 
to exclude or limit press access to the 
front lines during times of fighting, 
such as Grenada and the Persian 
Gulf War. Extreme as those mea¬ 
sures have seemed to the news peo¬ 
ple of today, they are trivial when 
compared to Gen. William T. 
Sherman's actions to control the 
press during the American Civil 
War. Then, in retaliation for unfa¬ 
vorable reporting, Sherman ordered 
the trial by court martial of one 
reporter on charges of spying. 

The incident occurred during the 
early stages of the Union campaign 
against Vicksburg. Sherman's forces 
had suffered a costly reverse at 
Chickasaw Bluffs on 29 December 
1862. Afterward, several news 
accounts hinted the general had 
been insane to conduct such an 
attack. In particular, Thomas W. 
Knox, a reporter for the New York 
Herald, who was with the units 
involved at the time of the incident, 
wrote an article highly critical of 
Sherman's leadership, charging 
gross mismanagement. All of this 
took place in violation of that com¬ 
mander's "General Order No. 8," 
which had specifically excluded 
reporters from the expedition. 

Sherman was enraged by the dis¬ 
obedience to his orders, as well as 
what he felt were the unjustified per- 


chef was Tremelo. He'd come out 
and read the menu to the assembled 
officers. He'd read off the starters, 
and everybody would give "three 
cheers for Tremelo" and drink a 
toast to him. Then he would tell you 
what the main course was, and the 
desserts, and so forth, and toasts 
would follow each. Everybody 
would be there except for the guys 
off flying missions; the rest of them 
would take a nice long lunch hour. 

- by Dominic B. Perello, 
as told to Chris Perello 


sonal criticisms against him in the 
resultant article. He argued that 
reporters accompanying military 
expeditions "represented a great 
danger to the Union," and he was 
determined to have Knox tried as a 
spy to "establish the principle that 
such people cannot attend our 
armies in violation of orders, and 
defy us, publishing their garbled 
statements and defaming officers 
who are doing their best." 

Knox reacted by attempting to 
mollify Sherman, pleading he was 
unaware of the exclusionary order 
and admitting his story had been 
based on incomplete information. 
He offered to print a retraction, but 
Sherman failed to soften, and Knox 
was arrested. The general meant to 
have Knox convicted and executed 
as an object lesson to the entire press 
corps. 

The court martial began in 
February 1863, and remained in ses¬ 
sion for several weeks. Knox was 
charged with publishing false accu¬ 
sations, disobedience to orders in 
accompanying the expedition, and 
providing information to the enemy. 
Sherman himself testified for the 
prosecution, which based its case on 
General Order No. 8 and War 
Department General Order No. 67. 
The latter document required obtain¬ 
ing the permission of the command¬ 
ing officer before printing any infor¬ 
mation about a military operation 
within his area or responsibility. 


Historical Background... 


Gen. Sherman vs. the Press 
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Sherman also maintained that when 
copies of Knox's article reached 
Confederate hands they were there¬ 
by given valuable information. 

For his defense, Knox depended 
on several character witnesses. He 
rebutted General Order No. 8 by 
showing he had obtained Gen. 
Grant's permission to accompany¬ 
ing the army, and that he hadn't 
been the only reporter present at the 
fight. He also argued General Order 
No. 67 had never before been 
enforced and had therefore become 
irrelevant. On the more serious 
charge of espionage, he maintained 
Sherman had to prove the article 
had actually reached the enemy and 
aided them in some way. 

It took the court four days to 
reach a verdict. Knox was found 
guilty of the charge of disobeying 


Sailors the world over tell tales of 
lost ships, but most such stories are 
only that — tales. In the annals of 
military history the term "lost" is 
most commonly used to denote ves¬ 
sels sunk in action against the 
enemy. There are thus few ships 
that have actually been "lost" in the 
strictest sense of the word. This is 
the story of one of them. 

Around the beginning of this 
century, the Brazilian navy signed a 
contract to purchase three dread¬ 
noughts from England. These three 
battleships, all named after Brazilian 
states (like the practice in the US 
Navy), were sought to enable the 
Brazilian navy to cope with similar 
units bought by Argentina and 
Chile. As events developed, howev¬ 
er, Brazil could afford only the first 
two, the Sao Paulo, launched on 19 
April 1909, and the Minas Gerais, 
launched on 22 January 1913. 

The Sao Paulo was a huge warship 
by South American standards. It was 
usually stationed in Guanabara Bay, 
off Rio de Janeiro, in an anchorage 
visible from most of the city. It 
weighed 21,500 tons and carried a 
primary battery of a dozen 12-inch 


orders, and as punishment was 
expelled from army lines and threat¬ 
ened with immediate rearrest if he 
returned. Though he was disap¬ 
pointed by the partial victory, 
Sherman felt he had made his point. 
Knox's trial in fact remains the only 
court martial convened, and the 
only guilty verdict reached, against 
an American reporter in US military 
history. 

— Hans Von Stockhausen 
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guns and a secondary battery of 
120mm pieces. It stored 2,000 tons of 
coal to fuel the 18 steam engines that 
powered her. Loading that much coal 
took the full crew 24 hours. 

The first unusual incident in the 
ship's history took place shortly after 
it sailed from England. Her crew 
came home full of revolutionary new 
ideas from the Old World, and in 
November 1910 they mutinied when 
an officer attempted to give a discipli¬ 
nary whipping to a sailor. Several 
officers and NCOs were killed, and 
the revolt spread to other ships in the 
Brazilian navy. The rebels sailed out 
of port and began a blockade of Rio 
de Janeiro. But when it became ap¬ 
parent the movement was not going 
to spread ashore, the insurrectionists 
gave up. The incident went into 
Brazilian history books as the "Whip 
Revolt," and resulted in the navy mo¬ 
dernizing its disciplinary procedures. 

In 1922, the Copacabana Fortress 
revolted. The surrounding neighbor¬ 
hood of Rio de Janeiro was evacuat¬ 
ed, and the Sao Paulo was positioned 
to deliver an ultimatum that eventu¬ 
ally led to the surrender of the 
rebels. During the incident the bat¬ 


tleship was struck by one shell fired 
from an obsolete black powder gun 
in the fort that left nothing more 
than a scratch on the hull. 

The junior officers on board the 
Sao Paulo revolted in 1924, took over 
the ship and sailed south, pursued 
by her loyalist sister ship, the Minas 
Gerais. The two vessels never actual¬ 
ly exchanged fire, and the Sao Paulo 
rebels soon surrendered themselves 
to government authorities in Monte¬ 
video. 

During World War II, the Sao 
Paulo was used primarily to guard 
against possible Axis surface raids 
into Rio de Janeiro harbor, while 
also tending to the anti-submarine 
nets there. 

The ship wasn't finally decom¬ 
missioned until 14 July 1951. Her 
hull was sold to a British firm, the 
Ensign Rigging Company, and pre¬ 
parations were made to tow it back 
to England. Those preparations 
were lax, however, and when the 
ship sailed, pulled by two ocean 
tugs, it held only a crew of eight, 
and there were no operating water 
pumps on board. 

The small, slow convoy sailed on 
20 September, moving without inci¬ 
dent until strong winds were en¬ 
countered off the Azores early in 
November. On the 4th, the seas wor¬ 
sened and the Sao Paulo began to 
take on water. The tow cables had to 
be lengthened for safety, and at sun¬ 
set it was noted more water was 
coming in through the old battle¬ 
ship's bow. The wind worsened dur¬ 
ing the night, and eventually both 
tow cables had to be disconnected. 
The Sao Paulo, with her eight-man 
crew, was lost to radar an hour later. 

The weather cleared the next day, 
but there was no ship visible around 
the entire horizon. American and 
Portuguese planes began an area 
search, but no sign of the ship was 
found. The resultant three year court 
battle failed to place ultimate respon¬ 
sibility for the loss, and the Brazilian 
navy eventually received a small 
insurance settlement, which was far 
less than the amount it was to have 
received for sale of the hull. The Sao 
Paulo was thus truly lost, and so far it 
remains the only modern battleship 
to have suffered such a sad fate. 

— Paulo Vicente 
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The Barbarossa Campaign 
Considered 

by Ty Bomba 


[Ed's Note: The core portion of this article originally 
appeared in a different form in Command no. 1.] 

The Bottom Line First 

A German veteran of the Barbarossa campaign 
once told me the three factors he believed brought 
about his nation's defeat in the USSR: 1) the Soviet 
Union was too big to be campaigned across in one 
year; 2) the winter climate there was too harsh to 
allow for continued offensive operations; and 3) 
the Red Army was too huge to be destroyed before 
that winter came. 

As soon as he'd finished with his explanation, I 
realized I'd been given the kind of succinct "I was 
there" look at the bottom line truth about some¬ 
thing so big it continues to elude scholars who 
spend whole careers on it. So I'll warn you here, 
the rest of this article does no better than explain 
some of the details and telling points that lay 
behind the veteran's summation. 

The Soviet Union Was Too Big 

This was probably the single greatest factor 
contributing to the German failure. In all their cam¬ 
paigning prior to Barbarossa, the Germans had 
taken on opponents whose countries were of a size 
small enough to allow their geographic vitals to be 
gobbled in one giant clap-shut of the armored pin¬ 
cers' jaws. Poland, the low countries, France and 
the/ Balkans were each geographic areas small 
enough to be taken by the invaders in one mecha¬ 
nized lunge. That is, after the Germans' panzers 
broke into those places, and after their mechanized 
spearheads met, they had always managed to cut 
off the defenders' heartlands from the rest of their 
territories. 

The western and central Europeans had literal¬ 
ly no room in which to get a breathing space, no 
time to learn how to defeat a blitzkrieg before it 
was already over. Likewise, working in theaters of 
those limited sizes, the panzers were able to com¬ 
plete their job before attrition — both human and 
mechanical — got to be too debilitating a problem. 

That phase of the war came to an end for the 
Germans as soon as the Barbarossa project was put 


on the drawing boards. The area of the European 
portion of the Soviet Union alone was greater than 
the sum total of all acreage previously conquered 
by the Nazis. The changed perspective, and the 
Germans' perplexity over it, is made apparent by 
examining the various plans Hitler's staffs came up 
with after he set them to work. 

Gen. Erich Marcks' plan called for the recon¬ 
centration of the central and southern army groups, 
once the operational barrier of the Pripyet Marshes 
had been bypassed, for a grand drive on Moscow. 
Walter Warlimont's Operations Department of the 
Armed Forces High Command (OKW) prepared 
another plan (the "Lossberg Study"), which took 
cognizance of the potential Soviet threat to the 
Reich's vital oil resources in Romania. That docu¬ 
ment stipulated the southern army group be strong 
enough to ensure its ability to initiate and complete 
large pincer operations in the western Ukraine, 
before it too joined the other groups for the climax 
around Moscow. Gen. Franz Haider, at the Army 
High Command (OKH), first wanted a huge, 1914 
Schlieffen-style "wheel" across northern Russia to 
the Black Sea. But when confronted with the sheer 
logistical impossibility of that he changed his mind, 
and called instead for a direct, concentrated push 
straight through Belorussia to Moscow, with sec¬ 
ondary and tertiary efforts to the north and south, 
primarily for flank protection. 

Hitler himself came up with a plan calling for 
strong drives along the Baltic coast to Leningrad 
and through the Ukraine to Kiev and the Crimea. 
With the flanks thus seamed, the best way to final¬ 
ly dispose of Moscow (and, one assumes, the final 
destiny of the entire USSR), could be decided at the 
time of execution. 

The one thing all the plans agreed on was the 
necessity of carrying out the decisive battles of 
annihilation west of the Dvina and Dniepr River 
lines. From the German point of view that was 
vital because to the east of those rivers the geogra¬ 
phy opened, fan like, to such an extent that when 
the invaders spread out to overrun and occupy it 
they would have to sacrifice the concentration of 
force needed to maintain momentum in any fur- 
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ther pitched battles. The Red Army would oblig¬ 
ingly stand west of the rivers and be annihilated, 
the plans explained, because for it to retreat farther 
east would be to risk the loss of the vitally produc¬ 
tive industrial and Russian-ethnic heartlands. 

The exact pathways the advances took after 
crossing the Dvina and Dniepr lines were seen as 
less important than that their essential characteris¬ 
tic was more like a pursuit and mop-up than seri¬ 
ous combat. The Soviets' cohesion was already to 
have been smashed — what followed east of the 
two rivers was really hoped to be post-climactic, 
with its exact details variable and flexible even 
during execution, because there would be no more 
serious opposition. 

The German planning process for Barbarossa 
shows how even the most professional organiza¬ 
tion can fall prey to wishful thinking when forced 
to carry out tasks beyond its means. The various 
studies and wargames held during Barbarossa's 
planning phase clearly showed geography and 
logistics would begin to work against the invaders 
once the Dvina/Dniepr line was crossed. But 
Hitler demanded a plan and a victory; therefore — 
obviously and inescapably — the basic assumption 
taken up had to be that the Soviets would fight 
where the Germans needed them to if the big win 
were to be gained. 

Their organizational drift toward wishful 
thinking was compounded by the fact the Germans 
were forced to conduct their planning with incom¬ 
plete data. Even today we're far from having all 
the documentation we'd like on the Soviet situa¬ 
tion in 1941. That was, of course, even more true 
for the Germans then. Stalin's regime was the 
archetype of what political scientists call a "closed 
society" (even when compared to the Nazis). The 
Germans had no real idea about the actual size of 
the Red Army, and the most recent detailed maps 
of Russia they had available were those made by 
the Kaiser's army during the First World War. 

Thus the plan finally adopted was really an 
awkward compromise that tried to combine the 
best features of the preliminary outlines. The 
southern-most forces would at first stand on the 
defensive in Romania to ensure the safety of the oil 
fields there. Army Group South, springing from 
southern Poland, was strengthened enough to give 
it the ability to drive alone into the rear areas of 
any forces the Soviets might throw into such an oil 
offensive, yet it was not reinforced enough to 
become the primary driver of the whole invasion. 
(Also unknown to the Germans, the Soviet high 
command had recently wargamed an oil invasion 
scenario, and even the most zealous proponents 
among them for the offensive had to admit the 
results showed the inability of the Red Army to 
carry out such cross-border moves in 1941.) 

Army Group North was given enough 
strength so it too — it was hoped — could operate 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Infantry on the Eastern Front in 1941 


German Infantry 

Of the 141 divisions taking part in Operation 
Barbarossa, 108 of them (76%) were non-motorized 
infantry. These divisions, plodding along at the speed of 
a marching man, were incapable of the rapid concentra¬ 
tion and deep exploitation that made the blitzkrieg possi¬ 
ble. The Germans were aware of their infantry's short¬ 
comings, but their economy was incapable of producing 
the motor vehicles needed to motorize them, and even 
less capable of supplying the fuel to run all those vehi¬ 
cles. 

After the successful conclusion of the 1940 cam¬ 
paign, the German General Staff had drawn up plans to 
motorize the entire army, but that would have meant 
reducing its size to no more than 70 divisions. The inva¬ 
sion of Russia required more combat power, so the 
marching divisions were retained. In fact, to help equip 
the 18 new panzer and motorized divisions formed after 
the fall of France, the infantry divisions lost many of the 
few motor vehicles they had, their place being taken by 
more horsedrawn vehicles. Thus the infantry of 1941 was 
even less mobile than it had been in France the year 
before. 

The tactics chosen by the Germans for the invasion, 
the Kesselschlacht or cauldron (pocket) battle, were based 
on the division of the army into mobile and non-mobile 
portions. The infantry divisions simply couldn't keep up 
with the mobile formations on the deep and fast drives 
called for by the blitz theorists, but there were too few 
mobile divisions to defeat the Soviets alone. 

Not only could the German economy not motorize 
the entire army, it could not really support an army of 
the size fielded in 1941. Few divisions outside the eastern 
front could be maintained at their full autho¬ 
rized strength. There were only 130 replacement 
battalions available, representing less than 10 
percent of the invading army's strength. In 
1942, thousands of skilled workers were sched¬ 
uled to be returned to the civilian economy — 
they had been "borrowed" from industry to 
maximize the number of divisions available. 

The shortage of trained officers and 
NCOs was even worse. The limits of 
the Versailles Treaty meant a whole 
generation of Germans had never r 

received military training. The 
tiny peacetime army of 
100,000, though trained to a 
high standard, was insuffi¬ 
cient to lead the mass army 
of 1941. Only by calling up 
World War I veterans, 

Austrian officers and police¬ 
men could the shortage be 
made up. Even so, the rapid 
expansion came at the cost of 


quality leadership, especially in the infantry divisions, 
which were at the bottom of the priority list for officers, 
as they were for manpower, motor vehicles and equip¬ 
ment. 

Starting in the mid-1930s, new divisions had been 
added to the army in "waves." Each wave was organized 
and equipped in a similar fashion to ease administrative 
burdens, but the army as a whole had a wide variety of 
organizations and equipment lists. Only the 42 divisions 
of the first two waves (plus the mobile divisions, some of 
which were formed by converting first-wave divisions) 
had anything like a full complement of leaders and tech¬ 
nical specialists. Many officers thought the new divisions 
compared unfavorably with those of 1914 in marksman¬ 
ship, night- and close-combat training, and fieldcraft. 

Organization 

The basic German infantry fighting unit was the 
squad of 10 men, armed with a light machinegun (LMG), 
a submachinegun and eight rifles. Nearly every major 
combatant power in WWII used a similar organization, 
but there was one critical difference: in every other army, 
the LMG (or automatic rifle) was used to supplement the 
rifle fire of the squad; in the German army, the LMG was 
the squad. 

On defense, the LMG provided the firepower to stop 
enemy attacks; the riflemen protected the LMG and 
helped carry ammunition for it. On the attack, the LMG 
would pin enemy defenders while the riflemen worked 
their way forward to assault enemy positions with 
grenade and bayonet. Built around the concepts of the 
WWI Stosstruppen (Shocktroops), the squad was expected 
to operate independently, calling for help only when 
absolutely necessary. 
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Each commander above squad level was expected to 
accomplish much the same. That is, at each command 
level, the commander was given three or four maneuver 
units and one or two support units with progressively 
heavier weapons. Those weapons could be employed en 
masse or detached to reinforce a subordinate unit for a 
particular mission. German doctrine emphasized the for¬ 
mation of ad hoc battlegroups at every level, which made 
German units more flexible than comparably-sized units 
in other armies. 

The infantry regiment was the smallest permanent 
infantry organization. Companies were formed and dis¬ 
banded at the discretion of the regimental headquarters, 
and were often transferred from battalion to battalion as 
the situation demanded. Platoons and squads were con¬ 
solidated within the company as needed. After mid-1941, 
battalions also were being disbanded and reformed. 

The machinegun (or heavy weapons) companies 
could be deployed as whole units, or could be broken up 
to provide direct and indirect fire support to one of the 
line companies. The machineguns used were identical to 
the LMGs in the infantry squads, but were mounted on 
tripods for greater stability and accuracy. They also had 
larger crews to carry more ammunition and more spare 
barrels to enable constant firing. (Squad MGs had to fire 
a series of short bursts or risk overheating.) Early in the 
war, some of these companies were even capable of con¬ 
ducting indirect machinegun fire to create dead zones. 
This was an old and honored World War I tactic that dis¬ 
appeared as training standards fell. 

The regimental artillery company was equipped 
with light artillery pieces that were used for direct fire. 
The purpose of the company was to give the regimental 
commander heavy fire support for assaults, not as a sup¬ 
plement to divisional indirect fire. 

The regimental anti-tank companies were equipped 
mostly with inadequate 37mm guns or captured French 
47mm pieces. The new 50mm guns were still in short 
supply, so were being parceled out to all units in ones 
and twos as they became available. After encountering 
the Soviets' T-34 and KV-1 tanks, these companies were 
often supplemented by field pieces from the divisional 
artillery, again in ones and twos. 

The remaining support platoons of the regiment 
were not found in all units. The engineers were actually 
"pioneers," specialists in the use of explosives and mines 
rather than construction or bridging. The reconnaissance 
unit was likely to be bicycle-mounted rather than motor¬ 
ized. 

The artillery regiment formed the core of the divi¬ 
sion's firepower on both attack and defense. In fact, some 
officers felt the infantry had become too dependent on 
artillery support, sacrificing speed and wasting ammuni¬ 
tion. The artillery's effectiveness was hampered by the 
fact the guns were horsedrawn, and because the shortage 
of trained personnel, radios and vehicles prevented for¬ 
mation of observation battalions in most divisions. It was 
therefore difficult to achieve rapid and flexible concentra¬ 
tions of artillery fire. 


Nearly every division had the authorized battalion of 
truck-towed anti-tank guns, mostly 50mm plus some of 
the new 75mm pieces. Again, captured French (and 
Czech) equipment was used to fill some gaps. The 
remaining support battalions were found in the 42 
first-class divisions, but were weaker or non-existent in 
the others. 

Although the infantry division moved no faster than 
its predecessors in the Kaiser's army, it was trained using 
the same concepts as the mobile units. The emphasis was 
on infiltration of enemy lines and exploitation of oppor¬ 
tunities. Mission orders were given in broad terms, with 
subordinate commanders expected to use their initiative 
in carrying them out, and with the assumption the larger 
formations would follow and support a successful subor¬ 
dinate unit. The purpose of combat was as much to shock 
the enemy into submission as to kill him outright. 

Ebb 

The underlying weaknesses of the German war 
machine were brought home by the heavy losses during 
Barbarossa. By September, the average infantry division 
in Army Group Center was about 1,600 men under¬ 
strength. This represented only 10 percent of total per¬ 
sonnel strength, but more than half the riflemen, who 
incurred most of the casualties. Administrative and sup¬ 
port troops were drafted into the squads, but they were 
inadequately trained and insufficient in number to main¬ 
tain combat strength for long. 

By early December, the average infantry company 
could field no more than 60 men: platoons, companies, 
and even battalions were consolidated to maintain com¬ 
pany strength. Those under-strength units proved ade¬ 
quate for defense, since the firepower of the LMG was 
undiminshed. In one example from early 1942, a German 
company of only sixteen men occupied a front of nearly a 
mile, with each man armed with his own LMG. This 
company stopped several attacks by a full Soviet regi¬ 
ment. 

But attacking was a different story. The machineguns 
could only pin defenders; they could not take ground. 
That required assault parties of riflemen/grenadiers. The 
failure of the final German offensive around Moscow 
was as much due to a lack of riflemen as as anything else. 

The German infantry never recovered from the loss¬ 
es of 1941. For the 1942 offensive, only those divisions in 
the spearhead were brought to anything near full 
strength. For the rest, official strength was reduced to 
nine men per squad, 90 per company and two battalions 
per regiment: a total rifle strength less than half the origi¬ 
nal. Even that existed only on paper. Many regiments 
could keep only one battalion on the line, leaving the 
other in the rear as a depot. Companies increasingly 
became small combat groups formed around a few LMGs 
and one or two mortars or anti-tank guns, with the regi¬ 
ments constantly forming new companies to maintain a 
fresh reserve, however small. 

From 1942 on, the infantry divisions formed a thin 
and brittle line, and the brunt of the battle fell to the 
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mobile divisions. The German infantry bled to death in 
Russia. 


Running Total of German 
Casualties During Operation 
Barbarossa 
6 / 22/41 ■ 1 / 1/42 

These figures include killed, wounded and missing. 
The numbers in parenthesis represent the percent¬ 
age of the total German armed forces fighting in the 
east. 


13 July 

92,120 

(3.6%) 

13 August 

389,924 

(10.0%) 

26 August 

441,100 

(11.6%) 

30 September 

551,039 

(16.2%) 

13 November 

699,726 

(20.6%) 

31 December 1941 

930,903 

(26.0%) 


Soviet Infantry 

Like the Germans, the Soviets fielded an army 
formed largely of foot-mobile infantry divisions. On 
paper, the Soviet division was similar to the German, 
using the 3-plus-l fractal organization with supporting 
arms at each level. But there were important differences 
on the ground. 

Soviet doctrine, though paying lip service to the 
idea of initiative at all levels, was wedded to operations 
by massed formations on a large front. Command was 
exercised from the top down; subordinate units were 
tied to the movements of their parent formations. 

This tendency was exacerbated by 
Stalin's purges. In raw numbers, the Soviet 
officer corps had been severely reduced. 

Worse, those remaining were less willing to 
take the initiative, preferring the safer route 
of obeying orders explicitly. Soviet tactics 
became cumbersome and predictable, 
reducing effectiveness and increasing loss¬ 
es. The problem only got worse after the 
severe losses during Barbarossa. It was not 
until 1943 that Soviet leadership 
became generally competent, and 
even then it could not match 
that of the Germans. 

The Soviets also did 
not have enough techni¬ 
cal specialists and equip¬ 
ment to properly man so 
sophisticated an organi¬ 
zation. In particular, 
radios, radiomen and 
trained artillery observ¬ 
ers were in short supply. 

Before, and especially 
after, the start of Barba¬ 


rossa, the Soviets began stripping their infantry divisions 
of specialist formations, consolidating them at higher 
headquarters. The division became a mass of rifle and 
submachinegun armed infantrymen. They were support¬ 
ed by a mass of mortars and light field pieces, but these 
were used primarily for direct fire. This not only limited 
the flexibility of the division's firepower, but increased 
losses, as the artillery had to be placed in the forward 
battle zone to be used in that way. 

Still, the Russian infantry could fight effectively. 
The individual Soviet infantryman was physically 
hardy, fatalistic, and needed less material support than 
his German opponent. He was especially effective in the 
many forests of northern and central Russia. The sheer 
volume of firepower generated by the rifle divisions 
exacted a heavy toll on the Germans. 

More importantly, the Soviets had a military age 
male population twice as large as Germany's. They 
could feed full-strength units into the fight long after 
the Germans were exhausted. 

by Chris Perello 
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(Continued from page 13) 

without needing reinforcement from its neighbor 
in the center. That left Army Group Center with 
insufficient resources to smash directly to Moscow 
on its own. So allowance was made for its later 
reinforcement from the north and south once 
Smolensk was taken, provided circumstances indi¬ 
cated such a move would guarantee success in a 
quick blitz to the Kremlin. 

If all that seems muddled, it was. The Germans 
knew there was a good chance they were finally 
over-reaching their armed forces' grasp. However, 
or so the countering rationalizations went, that had 
always seemed to be the case in the earlier cam¬ 
paigns. Those previous victories, though looking 
like acts of clockwork precision in retrospect, had 
actually all been carried out in improvised, chaotic 
and unsure fashion. In the end, victory had gone to 
the bold — not to the over-cautious. In sum, as the 
invasion's launch date approached, the German 
high command was confident it had come up with 
enough of a plan; the rest was detail, really, and 
could be dealt with as it came up. The overall 
excellence of the Wehrmacht was to be depended on 
to generate a big win one more time. 

The Winter Wes Too Harsh 

One of the often repeated misconceptions 
about this campaign goes that because the Germans 
planned and counted on the war in the east being a 
short one, they didn't take steps soon enough to 
begin the manufacture of needed winter uniforms 
and gear. Yet anyone who's spent a winter any¬ 
where in Europe north of the Alps knows an army 
doesn't have to go to Russia to experience a need 
for seasonal equipment and clothing. In fact, it 
wasn't so much the needed tonnages of equipment 
and clothing didn't exist as the first frosts began, as 
it was that they existed in the wrong places — at 
depots in Germany far from the front. 

The transportation infrastructure east of the 
Soviet-German border was less developed than 
that west of it, and the destruction caused by the 
invasion did nothing to improve capacity. One offi¬ 
cial of the Germany Railway Authority noted 
gloomily in a report to Berlin in August that no 
matter how often commanders made the point to 
combat troops about the desirability of capturing 
Soviet rolling stock intact, there seemed nothing 
the soldiers enjoyed more than shooting up trains. 

At first the decrease in carrying capacity east¬ 
ward could be made up by directly trucking (and 
hauling in horsedrawn wagons) the materiel from 
the depots to the front. The Luftwaffe could also be 
counted on to keep key spearhead units in supply 
via air drops. But as the distance from the border to 
the front increased beyond the 300-400 kilometer 
mark, the efficiency of those stopgaps rapidly fell. 

The situation can be likened to an individual's 
blood flow on a cold winter day. In the thorax, 
close to the heart itself, the blood-carrying arteries 
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are many and thick; but the farther one goes 
toward the extremities, the scarcer and finer the 
transport arteries become. The result is the finger¬ 
tips and toes get cold. 

On a vastly larger scale, that was what was 
happening to the German army in the east by late 


October, as they got ready to carry out their final 
offensives around Leningrad, Moscow and Rostov. 
By then they were far enough from the Reich's 
logistical heart to be down to mere capillary carry¬ 
ing capacity. In terms of movable tonnages, the 
Germans were faced with the choice of shunting 


Soviet Railways in 1941 


For decades, perception of the big problem the 
Germans had with Soviet railroads when they invaded 
in 1941 was seen to have been converting their 
non-standard gauge (track width) to that of the central 
European norm. But that perception has been wrong, at 
least according to one recently declassified report. The 
document was written for the US Army shortly after the 
war by Hans Klein, who served as the German army 
high command's "Technical Officer for Operational 
Railway Transportation" during 1941-42. 

Since the gauge conversion required going from the 
wider Soviet track to the narrower German, Klein 
explains, that change posed what was really the sim¬ 
plest of engineering problems for the invaders to solve. 
Along stretches where the retreating Soviets hadn't had 
time to thoroughly destroy the rail beds (which was 
most of the time during the blitzkrieg Barbarossa cam¬ 
paign), all the Germans had to do was pull up the 
spikes, move the rails toward each other a bit, and spike 
them down again. No surveying, blueprints, or new 
construction was needed. 

The real trouble was the Soviets built and ran 
wider (and longer and heavier) locomotives. Those 
locomotives, being so much bigger than their German 
counterparts, were therefore able to carry more fuel 
and water — and thus could go much farther between 
service stops. For example, the average distance 
between Soviet service installations on the 
Brest-Litovsk to Moscow line was 138 kilometers. 
When the Wehrmacht moved in, their railway troops 
had to build-from-scratch one major service installa¬ 
tion between each pair the Soviets already had in place. 
Those stations had to include locomotive sheds, repair 
shops, slag pits, turntables, sidings, water towers, etc., 
and needed skilled labor and scarce heavy equipment 
to complete them. (In comparison, track gauge conver¬ 
sion could usually be accomplished employing only 
primitively equipped conscript labor.) Almost none of 
this had been planned for, Klein says, and the resultant 
confusion and delay was the real drag on German rail¬ 
way utilization in the east in 1941. 

In a similar and also just recently declassified 
report this one written by another German supply offi¬ 
cer named Werner Bodenstein, we learn two more facts 
about the invaders' railroad supply system in 1941. 

First, except for a few railroad engineering troops 
provided by the army, all the German railway personnel 
who went east in 1941 — locomotive engineers, train 
crews, station managers, skilled workers, etc. — were 
civilian employees of the Reich Railroad Authority, and 


thus didn't come under military discipline. That meant 
they tended to work normal civilian hours and — 
incredible as it may seem — most took their authorized 
two week Christmas break in mid-December and went 
home for the holidays. So just as the German army was 
plunging into its greatest crisis to date — the first Soviet 
winter counteroffensive — most of the cadre of its rail 
supply system was home in Germany, no doubt hoisting 
a few in honor of the brave troops at the front. 

Bodenstein offers another reason the high com¬ 
mand found it so difficult to get food and winter cloth¬ 
ing to the fighting troops that winter. At the big supply 
depots in Greater Germany, trains were put together 
with specific unit-destinations in mind. That is, if a sup¬ 
ply train were being prepared for the 14th Panzer Corps, 
the various cars would be loaded according to a certain 
formula for supplying a panzer corps: so much food, so 
much clothing, so much POL (petroleum, oil, lubri¬ 
cants), so much ammunition. 

As each car was loaded and sealed, its lock had a 
color-coded tag placed on it, identifying its contents as 
belonging to one of those four major supply categories. 
The trouble occurred as the trains plowed their way 
toward the front. Each time they stopped for service 
along the route, the local troops (often with their com¬ 
mand's connivance) would examine the tags and "liber¬ 
ate" some food, clothing and POL for themselves. 
Invariably, by the time a mixed-supply train reached 
the unloading stop for its destination combat unit, all 
that was left aboard was ammo. The rear area personnel 
had no need for that stuff, and were only too glad to see 
the frontliners had as much of it as they could use. 

Two expedients were employed in an attempt to 
overcome this problem. First, a few of the most outra¬ 
geous pilferers were hanged at easily seen places near 
the stations. That worked wonders to instill "National 
Socialist Ardor" among their cohorts. Second, though 
the mixed-train loading practices were continued, the 
packing authorities began labeling all cars as ammuni¬ 
tion carriers. The ruse didn't always work, but it did 
result in a good many trains being shunted directly to 
the front without cargo loss. 

Sources 
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forward enough of all kinds of supply to sustain 
their forces for less demanding defensive opera¬ 
tions, or bringing up enough ammunition and POL 
(petroleum, oil, lubricants) supplies, at the cost of 
everything else, to allow for continuation of the 
attack. The decision, made in the well heated 
rooms of high command headquarters, seemed 
obvious. 

Even under such constraints, though, one of the 
radio-telephone conversations between Hitler and 
Gen. Heinz Guderian in late December is instructive 
in showing how a good army can make one kind of 
supply serve another purpose. Guderian was com¬ 
plaining to Hitler about having trouble stopping the 
Soviets' T-34-led breakthroughs. The Ftihrer asked 
why he didn't use the 88mm Flak guns to destroy 
them as in previous encounters. The general 
explained the ground was now frozen so hard he 
needed to save his artillery rounds to blast holes for 
the infantry to sleep in at night. Experience had 
already shown if he didn't get his Landser below 
ground level they'd freeze to death. 

The panzer men also proved masters of inno¬ 
vation during the winter crisis. They got by the 
necessity of painfully starting each tank's cold 
engine from scratch by designing a "cold water 
exchanger," which pumped warmed coolant from 
one engine to another. They also devised track 
extenders, called "east chains," which increased 
their narrow-treaded machines' mobility across 
snow and ice (though even the best east chains 
failed to bring the panzers up to the T-34's fabled 
cross-country mobility standards). 

Taken on its own, then, the Russian climate 
was important, but probably not decisive, in bring¬ 
ing about the German failure. 

The Red Army Was Too Huge 

If one were to sum up Operation Barbarossa in 
one sentence, the best thing that could probably be 
said is it was what happened when the best army in 
the world attacked the biggest army in the world. 

By the summer of 1941, the German army 
stood unrivaled as wizards of mechanized warfare. 
They were thoroughly practiced in the most 
advanced tactical doctrine in the world, and that, 
coupled with bold (if incomplete) strategic plan¬ 
ning at the top, had honed those soldiers into a so 
far unstoppable instrument for the carrying out of 
their government's policies anywhere in Europe, 
from the Arctic to the Mediterranean, that tank 
treads and hobnail boots could reach. 

Beyond the day-to-day motivation for fight¬ 
ing well so as not to let down his buddies ( Waffen - 
brudern), the German soldiers were also steeped in 
— what seemed to them — the great historic justice 
of their cause. That is, English language sources 
often make the point Hitler used the unfairness of 
the Versailles Treaty as a propaganda standard 
around which he could rally his countrymen, 
obtaining their support for all kinds of aggression. 
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This map originally appeared in Nazi Germany's English-language pro¬ 
paganda magazine, Signal. The areas of shading overlaid across Europe 
outline the main campaigning zones for all the major wars fought on the 
continent from 1100 to 1900. 

That's true as far as it goes, but it doesn't really go 
far enough. 

To the Germans of the post-World War I era, 
Versailles, loathsome as it was to them, was really 
no more than the tip of a great historic iceberg of 
injustices, indignities and horrors that the accident 
of geography had placed upon them. Located in 
the center of the continent in such a way any 
European nations making war would virtually 
have to go through Germany to do it, the Vaterland 
had for over 500 years served as the cockpit of 
western civilization. That era — or so the founding 
of the Third Reich seemed to promise — was final¬ 
ly at an end, and the German soldiers were well 
aware and proud of their role in that ending. They 
knew the job of conquering the Soviet Union was 
to be a big one — indeed, the biggest one — but if 
they couldn't do it no one could. 

In 1941, even the Soviet high command knew 
their forces were no real match for the Germans in 
any kind of even fight. In January, after a general 
staff wargame was held in Moscow pitting the 
German Army against the Red on the sand table, 
with the latter getting clobbered, a silence fell over 
the room. Then the Chief of Staff at the time, Gen. 


K. A. Mertskov, attempted to break the gloomy 
spell by claiming no wargame could reflect the true 
"qualitative superiorities" of the Soviet rifle divi¬ 
sions over the enemy. Stalin instantly shut him up 
by countering that such "bragging" was "the stuff 
for agitators, not realists." 

Of course, the Soviets didn't have to fight on 
anything like even terms. They used the advan¬ 
tages given them by their country's size and cli¬ 
mate, coupled with their numeric superiority, to 
first outlast and then repel the invaders. What they 
lacked in tactical sophistication they more than 
made up in firepower and grim tenacity. In 
essence, the Red Army — or at least that part of it 
the Germans knew to exist when they attacked — 
did stand and was destroyed west of the 
Dvina/Dniepr line. The trouble for the Germans 
lay in the fact that destruction amounted to only 
about a third of the actual Red Army. 

The typical Red Army soldier also had his 
own sources of deep motivation. Though it seems 
hard to believe now, from the vantage point of a 
time when Communism has been repudiated in its 
national birthplace, in 1941 there were still many 
who believed the USSR was germinating the 
world's glorious socialist future within its borders. 
When revolutionary romanticism flagged, there 
was still old fashioned Russian patriotism and the 
tradition of stoic heroism to draw on. Most impor¬ 
tant of all, when even those things failed, there 
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still remained the bald fact the Soviet armed forces 
and populace lacked any practical alternative to 
resistance, much as they might've liked to find 
one. 

A few months into the invasion, German Field 
Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, commander of 
Army Group South, remarked to Hitler that his 


intelligence staffers estimated about 2.5 million 
Ukrainians would come forward to bear arms for 
the Greater Reich if they were treated decently. The 
Fiihrer curtly dismissed the idea by stating he had 
"not invaded the east to give rifles to the Slavs." He 
had, in fact, invaded it to kill them — if not all of 
(Continued on page 24) 


Barbarossa: The War in the Air 


The mammoth German air effort for Operation 
Barbarossa required about 2,000 aircraft, some two- 
thirds of the Luftwaffe's entire strength, formed into four 
Luftflotten (air forces). The directive signed by Hitler for 
Barbarossa prescribed the following use of airpower: 

Its task will be to paralyze and to eliminate as far as 
possible the intervention of the Red Air Force and also to 
support the Army at its main points of effort, particular¬ 
ly those of Army Group Center and, on the main wing, 
Army Group South....In order to concentrate all forces 
against the enemy Air Force and to give direct support 
to the Army the [Soviet] armament industry will not be 
attacked during the main operations. Only after the 
completion of the mobile operations will such attacks be 
considered — primarily against the Ural region. 

It was to be an archetypal blitzkrieg, but on a stu¬ 
pendous scale. Though taxed by the recent actions 
against Greece and Yugoslavia, the Luftwaffe was sea¬ 
soned in this kind of war. Facing it was a Red Air Force 
of vast size but poor quality, which had learned nothing 
from the Spanish Civil War. Its aircraft were an assort¬ 
ment of obsolete types, flown by pilots with training 
and experience inferior to that of the Germans. 

The attack on Soviet airpower began at 3:15 a.m. on 
22 June, with target selection aided by prolonged and 
unopposed strategic reconnaissance going back to 
October 1940. The Soviets contributed to their own mis¬ 
fortune through incomplete dispersion, inadequate 
camouflage, and a poor early warning system. In the 
first 48 hours of conflict approximately 2,000 Soviet 
planes were destroyed, mostly on the ground. 

The summer of 1941 was a black one for the Red Air 
Force. In the practical sense, it was eliminated as a fight¬ 
ing force. With uncontested German air superiority, the 
skies were safe for the Stukas, which underwent a resur¬ 
gence after their failure in the Battle of Britain. Again 
they struck and pursued the German army's enemies. 

At the time, the Germans viewed the recovery of 
the Red Air Force as improbable. Their great victories in 
1941 cost the Soviets most of their veteran air crews and 
ground staffs, losses that could never be made good 
that year. The rapid advance of German ground units 
also made many aircraft factories vulnerable, a situation 
remedied only through the difficult task of relocating 
them east to the Urals and Siberia. Production delays 
were inevitable. 

The USSR was the first and only country to face the 
full power of the blitzkrieg on the ground and in the air 


and survive the experience. One reason for that survival 
was Soviet morale, though it certainly teetered in the 
summer and fall of 1941, never completely collapsed. A 
second reason was the harsh winter that followed. 

Just as severe cold paralyzed the German ground 
forces, so it grounded the Luftwaffe, whose planes were 
not designed for such conditions. But those of the Red 
Air Force were, and what planes it could assemble flew 
in support of the first Soviet counteroffensive. 

Thus 1941 was the last year of the classic 
air/ground blitzkrieg. With the failure to defeat the 
Soviet Union in a single campaign, Germany was forced 
to fight a prolonged war. Mechanized and air warfare 
remained of paramount importance, but a struggle last¬ 
ing more than one campaigning season ceased to be 
true blitzkrieg. 

What was not finished was the Red Air Force. 
Unmolested by strategic bombing, the Ural factories 
began turning out planes in ever greater numbers. An 
influx of planes from the United States and Great 
Britain also assisted the Reds' recovery. Training diffi¬ 
culties were eventually overcome, despite the problems 
related to the early loss of experienced cadres. 

In 1942 Soviet airpower was back in a big way. It 
was able to temporarily command local air superiority 
over parts of the front. The next year saw the Soviets 
fielding 14,000 first-line aircraft against 1,500 German 
planes, a quantitative advantage that grew larger as the 
war went on. 

At the same time, the Soviets were more and more 
able to compete with the Luftwaffe in terms of quality. In 
1943 they began receiving large numbers of the Ilyushin 
11-12 Sturmoviks, their first effective ground attack 
plane. Heavily armed and well-protected, it fulfilled the 
same role as the Stuka, only better. 

But throughout the war the Soviets failed to emu¬ 
late the use of tactical airpower for deep interdiction 
that had so profited the Germans. Reconnaissance 
flights sometimes flew 30 to 60 miles beyond the front, 
but fighters and bombers seldom went more than 20 
miles past German lines. Likewise, there was no Soviet 
strategic air force, nor other long-range operations of 
more than negligible effect. Recalled German Gen. F.W. 
Mellenthin in his memoirs. Panzer Battles: "This proved 
of tremendous advantage to the German Command, 
and even in the worst periods of the war the movement 
of troops and supplies could proceed smoothly in the 
rear areas." 

by James Werbaneth 
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Murmansk & RAF 151 Wing 

By July 1941, Stalin realized he needed all 
the help he could get if he were to keep his coun¬ 
try in the war. He therefore asked the British to 
provide his armed forces with huge quantities of 
tanks, artillery, small arms, aircraft, and other 
materiel of all kinds. 

Churchill's government in London quickly 
agreed it would send all it could, but there was 
an immediate problem in the way of fulfilling 
that pledge. That is, the supplies had to be sent 
via one of two Russian ports on their Arctic 
coast, either Murmansk or Archangel. Mur¬ 
mansk was the better choice, as it had the better 
rail links to both Moscow and Leningrad. But the 
Germans had also realized the potential value of 
Murmansk, and so had tasked two of their crack 
mountain infantry divisions, the 2nd and 3rd, 
with advancing some 100 miles across northern 
Norway and Finland and taking the place. 
Despite great difficulties created by the rugged 
terrain, arctic conditions, and lack of road and 
rail transport, those Germans managed to put 
themselves within 50 miles of the critical port by 
the start of autumn. 

The British knew that if Murmansk fell, get¬ 
ting supplies through to the Soviets would 
indeed become a tortuous affair. The only other 
route readily available ran through the land con¬ 
nection between Persia and southern Russia. Aid 
sent that way would take months longer to 
arrive at the final destinations. Therefore, to aid 
as directly as possible in Murmansk's defense, 
Churchill authorized the sending of a 200-plane 
Royal Air Force (RAF) wing to Murmansk. The 
fighters making up the unit (designated RAF 151 
Wing ) were new 12-machinegun Hurricane 
Mark II-Bs, and all involved felt certain they'd be 
sufficient to make an impression on the Germans 
in the far north. 

After the immediate crisis in the Arctic had 
passed, the plan called for the British pilots to 
see to the training of Soviet replacements. That 
completed, all the aircraft would be turned over 
to the Reds for incorporation into their air force, 
while the British pilots returned home for reas¬ 
signment. 

The Wing consisted of No. 81 and 134 
Squadrons, each carrying about 20 aircraft and 30 
pilots on its rolls. Both squadrons also had about 
100 ground support personnel, consisting mostly 
of mechanics, armorers, radio technicians, and 
metal repair specialists. The Wing headquarters 
had another 350 men, including administrative, 
medical, transportation and engineering special¬ 
ists. All totaled, the Wing consisted of about 700 
troops and 200 planes. (The extra aircraft were 
only temporarily held by the Wing, and were 
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quickly passed on to the Soviets as a first installment of 
lend-lease aid.) 

On 23 August, 151 Wing began its deployment to the 
Soviet Union. Twenty-four Hurricanes and pilots were 
taken aboard the Royal Navy aircraft carrier Argus. The 
planes would be flown off as soon as the ship got within 
range of Murmansk; the remaining aircraft were 
embarked as part of a 30-ship merchant convoy. By the 
end of the first week of September, the Argus Hurricanes 
had landed at their new home, Vianga airfield about 20 
miles northwest of Murmansk, while the convoyed 
planes were landed at Archangel. 

Operations 

The first British patrol out of Vianga was flown on 11 
September. They provided escort for Soviet Pe-2 and Pe- 
2FT bombers operating against the advancing Germans. 

Though the Soviet defense in front of Murmansk 
seemed to be solidifying, the outcome was still undecid¬ 
ed. With the Arctic winter already beginning in late 
September, the Germans redoubled their efforts to make 
one final push to break into the town before operations 
had to be shut down. Their patrols were only 20 miles 
from Murmansk's outskirts. 

In preparation for that final drive, the Germans 
began to stockpile supplies. Most of that materiel had to 
come to them through occupied Norway and then across 
the only road in the area. The "Arctic Highway," as it 
was called, was really only that in name. In actuality, 
supplies often had to be dragged, pushed and otherwise 
manhandled across its narrow and rutted lanes. 

The supply route 
had a crucial choke point 
at the bridge across the 
Pechenga River (Petsa- 
mojoki River in Russian). 

That span was a 100- 
yard long wooden struc¬ 
ture that crossed a nar¬ 
row but steep gorge. If 
the bridge could be 
knocked out, the sole 
supply link to the Ger¬ 
man forward units 
would be cut and their 
drive halted. 

The first heavy snow 
fell across the region on 
22 September, spurring 
the Germans to work 
feverishly to complete 
their logistical prepara¬ 
tions. Before that could 
be done, however, on 28 
September, the Soviets 
sent several squadrons of 
bombers, escorted by the 
RAF Hurricanes, to 
attack the Pechenga 


bridge. There were no German fighters operating over 
the area at the time, but there were a lot of anti-aircraft 
guns around. 

The combined Allied force bombed and strafed the 
area, though no direct hits were scored and the bridge 
remained undamaged. But shortly after the attacking air¬ 
craft broke off, the ground around the bridge began to 
shake as a huge snow and landslide cascaded down from 
the surrounding slopes. The bridge was quickly 
swamped and then collapsed entirely. That effectively 
put the 15,000 attacking German troops on the Soviet side 
of the river out of supply. German army engineers were 
able to erect a new span in another 11 days, but by then 
hard winter had already set in and the advance was over 
at least until spring. Murmansk had been saved. 

Conclusion 

By the early spring of 1942, the British had trained a 
sufficient number of Soviet pilots and turned over all 
their Hurricanes to them. With its mission completed, 151 
Wing was recalled to England and disbanded. 

The unit's contribution during the desperate autumn 
fighting may at first seem small and circumstantial. But 
their mere presence in northern Russia was the first 
material sign England truly intended to support the 
Soviet Union against the Germans. In addition, the 
appearance of British ships and planes on that front made 
ripples all the way back to Berlin, causing Hitler to fear 
the British army might soon be landing to create a beach¬ 
head on the Arctic shore of northern Norway. 

by Timothy }. Kutta 
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(Continued from page 21) 

them right away, at least enough (30 million by 
Goring's estimate) to make for rapid clearing of the 
place for German colonization. 

At the time, the infamous "final solution" 
death camp system that would blossom and ex¬ 
pand after 1942 was not yet in place. But their earli¬ 
er campaigns in central Europe and the Balkans 
had already shown the Nazis to be masters at 
improvisation when it came to race war, and they 
outdid themselves in the USSR. Four motorized 
"Special Action Groups" ( Einsatzgruppen ), each of 
about battalion size (=800), followed the combat 
troops into the east. Their assignment was to elimi¬ 
nate any and all "undesirables:" Jews, Gypsies, 
Communists, the intelligentsia, along with anyone 
else of any ethnic or political group who even 
remotely looked like they might pose some threat 
to the coming new order. 

The Special Action Groups unleashed a frenzied 
ethnic and political slaughter behind the advancing 
front. Their zeal often inspired the local populations 
to join in with their own spirited pogroms. By win¬ 
ter, the Germans expanded the killing beyond racial, 
ethnic and political boundaries and set in motion 
policies aimed at simply depopulating entire areas, 
such as intercepting all food shipments into selected 
occupied cities. The madness reached, and was 
maintained at, a level that eventually led one 
non-Jewish Ukrainian survivor of the war to calcu¬ 
late he'd had to commit some 40 capital offenses (as 
defined by the Germans: curfew violations, owning 
winter boots, harboring anti-German sentiments, 
etc., etc.) just to survive. 

Soon even the most politically apathetic and 
unpatriotic Soviet soldiers had an excellent reason 
to go on fighting to the bitterest of ends: revenge. 
Revenge for massacred and starved family and 
destroyed homes; revenge for executed friends and 
raped sweethearts — revenge, finally, just for the 
hell of it, the satisfaction of it. 

Even a cursory study of the idiotic, evil and 
self-defeating policies the Germans put into prac¬ 
tice in the east leaves a modern reader in total dis¬ 
belief, and makes even the worst seen lately in the 
Balkans to be the work of mere amateurs. The 
Germans later came to call what happened to 
them and their country in 1945 the Niederschlagen 
— literally, the "beating down." Taken in perspec¬ 
tive, though, the fact there are any Germans at all 
left alive today can probably serve as an indicator 
the Russians are at heart a basically compassionate 
people. (Cynics would say they are merely prag¬ 
matic.) 

Of all the factors the Germans had the power 
to manipulate during the invasion, it was undoubt¬ 
edly their Nazi racism that doomed them. They 
gave their eastern opponents no real alternative to 
death or, at best, slavery. Of course, the amazing 
fact some quarter-million "easterners" still volun¬ 
teered to fight for the Germans between 1941 and 
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What’s in a Name? The CSIR in Operation Barbarossa 


Benito Mussolini felt the same pressures to have 
Italy participate as Franco did about Spain. Thus the 
CSIR (Corpo di Spedizione ltaliano Russia — The Italian 
Expeditionary Corps Russia) officially came into being 
on 9 July 1941, commanded by Gen. Giovanni Messe, 
who'd earlier seen combat in the Balkans. 

The CSIR consisted of the Autotrasportabile 
(Motorizable) Infantry Divisions Pasubio and Torino, the 
Celere (Swift) Division (motorized infantry and horse cav¬ 
alry), the Principe Amedeo d'Aosta Infantry Division, the 
XXX Corps Artillery Group, the 61st Air Reconnaissance 
Group, and the 22nd Fighter Group. A Blackshirt "Legion" 
(brigade) was added later, giving a total of 2,900 officers, 
58,800 soldiers, 4,600 horses and mules, 5,500 trucks, 51 
fighter and 22 recon planes, and 10 cargo aircraft. 

The kind of mobile warfare that typified the 1941 
fighting on the Eastern Front was characterized by vast 
spaces with few topographic obstacles other than rivers. 
In such a situation, tactical mobility was a prerequisite 
for any unit desiring to make an important offensive 
contribution. The main weapon in such units would be 
the tank, and the infantry would need to be fully motor¬ 
ized to accompany and follow the armored spearheads. 

Unfortunately, the CSIR was unprepared for that 
kind of warfare. The only armored unit was the San 
Giorgio Squadron of the Celere Division, equipped with L35 
light tanks. Those tanks bore the sorry nicknames 
"Sardine Tins," and "Coffins," and had been declared 
obsolete by the army in 1940. Their armament consisted 
of nothing more than two machineguns, and they were 
completely useless against Soviet tanks. In fact, after the 
first few engagements, the San Giorgio tank crews were 
dismounted and their machines were taken away. A few 
of the turrets were later incorporated into defensive posi¬ 
tions during the Soviet winter counteroffensive. 

The problems in the infantry were equally as seri¬ 
ous. The translation of Autotrasportabile into German 
caused a lot of problems. The Germans took it to mean 
the troops were "Motorized Infantry" in the same sense 
as in their own army. In actuality, however, the word 
merely meant the troops had trained to use trucks to 
deploy for combat — not that there actually were any. 

There were really only two motor vehicle "groups" 
in the CSIR, and one was assigned to logistical missions. 
The remaining trucks were barely enough to transport 
the infantry of any one division at one time. The Corps' 
operational guidelines called for "leap frog" tactics, 
wherein the various attacking infantry units would ride 
forward in the trucks until engaged by the enemy, then 
dismount and send the vehicles back to bring up more 
infantry. Those new arrivals would be driven around 
the engaged units before dismounting, and the proce¬ 
dure would be used over and over again until the 
enemy was flanked, surrounded and defeated. 

In actuality, those tactics proved impossible to imple¬ 
ment. The last thing the engaged infantry wanted to see 
was "their" trucks driving away to some other unit. 


Further, the pace set by the Germans didn't allow time 
for leapfrogging if any part of the Corps were to keep up 
with the panzer spearheads. So the Pasubio Division 
ended up keeping the trucks almost all the time, while 
the Torino Division marched on foot the entire distance 
from the start line in Romania to the Donetz River Basin 
(more than 800 miles), its footsore men cracking sardonic 
jokes about being "motorizable" infantry all the way. 

As the supply lines to the west lengthened, the 
trucks assigned to supply duties grew ever more insuf¬ 
ficient for that task. (The extra supply trucks and wag¬ 
ons the German high command had promised for the 
CSIR never turned up.) More and more it came down to 
a choice between dismounting the infantry entirely, and 
using the trucks to supplement the logistical effort, or 
maintaining a motorized attack force and thus endan¬ 
gering the flow of supplies. 

The subtle distinction between "motorized" and 
"motorizable" created the first friction between the 
German and Italian headquarters in Russia. The 
Germans simply failed to acknowledge the true mean¬ 
ing of "motorizable," and designated the CSIR on their 
maps with their standard symbol for truck-borne 
infantry. That, of course, led to the Corps being given 
assignments and movement schedules it had no hope of 
fulfilling. It was only after much quarreling that Gen. 
Messe was able to convince the Germans to remove the 
wheels from the CSIR's unit symbol on the maps — 
something he'd ordered done within the Corps itself the 
day he took over. 

The CSIR left Italy for the front on 10 July; their des¬ 
tination was Romanian Moldavia, northeast of the town 
of Jasy. The Germans were eager to commit this addi¬ 
tional "motorized" corps as soon as possible, and 
ordered that its concentration along the Dneistr River be 
completed by 21 July. Only the Pasubio Division and the 
1st Motorcycle Company from the Celere Division were 
able to make that deadline. 

Still, by 7 August enough of the CSIR was present 
to allow its participation in the fighting between the 
Dneistr and Southern Bug Rivers ("The Battle of Two 
Rivers") and then for its advanced elements to help 
form a Soviet pocket around the Black Sea town of 
Nikolayev on 12 August. After that, the motorized 
Pasubio helped form the left flank of Panzer Group Von 
Kleist during the fighting to cross the Dniepr River. 

The "motorizable" elements slogged forward until 
the whole CSIR was together again by 8 September. The 
Corps occupied a stretch of the Dniepr River's west 
bank between Dnepropetrovsk and Kremenchug, and 
during the last week of the month pushed across to bag 
some 10,000 Red Army men in a pocket on the east side, 
centered around the tributary Oreli River. 

From there the CSIR participated in the drive on 
Rostov as part of 1st Panzer Army, and was engaged in 
particularly heavy fighting around Stalino. 

by Dario Benedetti 
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1945 bears stark testimony to the brutality and 
bankruptcy of Stalinism too. 

Stand Fast 

Another misconception sometimes presented 
in the literature dealing with the end of the 
Barbarossa campaign has to do with Hitler's 
"stand fast" order to his troops that winter. The 
line of argument goes that the German dictator 
was indeed correct to insist on a no-retreat policy 
before Moscow once the Soviets began their coun¬ 
teroffensive in earnest. To have given in to the gen¬ 
erals and ordered a retreat would've proven disas¬ 
trous, this argument runs, since the hitherto offen¬ 
sively oriented Wehrmacht would've been unable to 
make a smooth psychological switch to the retreat 
mode. The idea is that once told to skedaddle, the 
German army would simply have fallen apart and 
never been able to reform. 

Not only does that line of reasoning lack any 
logic of its own, but numerous examples belie it 
from later in the war when German armies — and 
ones far more wasted than those before Moscow in 
1941 — did survive strategic retreats. 

Had Hitler ordered a general retreat late in 
1941, and had even a worst case collapse of the 
front resulted from it, his Reich would still have 
had its overall survivability enhanced by the expe¬ 
rience. As the Germans fell back westward, the 
same logistical constraints that had tripped them 
up would've begun operating against the Soviets. 

Again, taking performances from later in the 
war as a measure, the very -best line the Soviets 
could've expected to reach by spring was 
Riga-Minsk-Odessa. When 1942's summer cam¬ 
paigning season arrived with the chastened 
Germans hunkered down on that line — the line 
they were not beaten back to historically until 
mid-1944 — there could not have been much serious 
thought given to resuming the strategic offensive. 
Hitler — just as he shut down the nascent Sea Lion 


operation when the Luftwaffe disappointed him over 
Britain — would probably have looked for an out. 
After such a reversal he could no longer have kidded 
himself an offensive solution was even remotely pos¬ 
sible against the USSR. He might have tried for a 
compromise treaty, or at least set up a rationalized 
and reserve-backed eastern defense policy. 

Imagine, then, the task before the Western 
Allies when all those hundreds of thousands of 
troops, and thousands of tanks, lost in the east 
from 1942 through 1944 were instead available for 
the defense of Fortress Europe, or even for 
Mediterranean expeditions. As late as November 
1943, Gen. Eisenhower feared the Germans might 
go over to such a strategy in the east and thereby 
create for themselves an unbeatable reserve. 

Conclusions 

As explained early in this article, the old 
German veteran had gained through personal 
experience a succinct understanding of the broad 
historical factors at work in the USSR during the 
campaign of 1941. But it was probably British Field 
Marshal Bernard Montgomery who capsulized the 
whole thing best when, at a press conference short¬ 
ly after V-E Day, he was asked what new additions 
to the science of warfare had been generated by 
World War II. He answered there were at least two 
new axioms given certification: "One — never 
invade China; and two — never invade Russia." © 
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jSe Habla Espanol 
Comrade! 

The Spanish Blue Division in Operation 
Barbarossa 


by Peter R. Fecurka 


While Fascist Spain's contribution to the 
German war effort on the Eastern Front was mini¬ 
mal by the war's standards (one infantry division 
and four air force squadrons, for a total of about 
18,000 troops at the front at any one time), its con¬ 
tribution can be seen as unique because the units 
sent constituted a genuinely volunteer force. 
Whereas the other Axis "volunteer" legions certain¬ 
ly contained ardent anti-Communists, there's little 
doubt the existence of those units was brought 
about first by the German occupation of the donat¬ 
ing countries (Holland, Norway, Denmark, etc.). 

Madrid's enthusiasm for the Barbarossa cam¬ 
paign was made apparent when on 23 June 1941, 
just one day after the German invasion began, 
Francisco Franco Bahamonde, the Caudillo (dicta¬ 
tor) of Spain, offered military assistance for the 
operation. The next day, German Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop telegraphed a reply, 
announcing the Fiihrer had accepted the offer of 
Spanish troops. The Nazi diplomat urged the 
Spaniards to hurry in their deployment, since a 
quick and complete victory was expected over the 
Red Army. 

Ribbentrop also pressed for an official Spanish 
declaration of war, but Franco declined to go that 
far because he feared some retaliatory action from 
Great Britain — such as a Royal Navy blockade of 
Spanish ports or the seizure of her colonies — if he 
did. In fact, the Caudillo worried sending troops to 
Russia might alone be enough to precipitate some 
reaction from London, but it was a risk he was 
willing to take. 

As the news of German acceptance of Spanish 
participation in Barbarossa spread, a massive and 
enthusiastic crowd began to gather in central 
Madrid. Thousands packed the Calle de Alcala to 
hear Ramon Serrano Suner, Franco's brother- 
in-law and Spain's foreign minister, call the men of 
the country to arms: 

It is not time for speeches, but it is the moment 
for the Falange [Spain's fascist party] to dictate 
its sentence of condemnation: Russia is guilty. 
Guilty of our civil war. Guilty of the murder of 


Jose Antonio [Primo de Rivera], our founder. 
Guilty of the murder of our brothers and of the 
murder of so many comrades and so many soldiers 
who fell in that war brought on by the aggression 
of Russian Communism. The destruction of 
Communism is a necessary condition for the sur¬ 
vival of a free and civilized Europe. 

In sum, the reasons for Spain's involvement in 
the Barbarossa campaign were threefold. First, 
there was a desire on the part of many Spaniards to 
pay back the Soviets for that nation's interference 
and meddling in Spain's affairs during the previ¬ 
ous decade. Without Stalin's military aid — in the 
form of both men and equipment — the Spanish 
Civil War would have been a much less bloody 
affair than it actually was, and probably would 
have been considerably shortened. Also, Franco 
and his Falange party were staunch anti-Com- 
munists, and they saw this new war as an opportu¬ 
nity to rid Europe of Marxism. 

Secondly, Franco owed a great debt to the Axis 
powers; without German and Italian military aid, 
the Nationalist victory would not have been possi¬ 
ble. The Caudillo was well aware of the fact he 
owed his assumption of power in Spain to his 
German friends, and he sought to repay that 
"blood debt" by helping on their new Eastern 
Front. The certain German victory that already 
seemed to be looming in Russia made the idea of 
intervention even more attractive: participation in 
a quick, victorious war would allow the Spanish to 
absolve their debt to the Axis cheaply. Franco's 
regime could also reap a propaganda victory by 
the mere fact of having Spanish soldiers fighting in 
the Soviet Union at the time of its capitulation. 

The third, and probably most important, rea¬ 
son Franco decided to have some troops enter the 
war against the Communists was his vision of his 
nation's future role in the emerging "New Order" 
of fascist Europe. During the second half of 1941, it 
seemed to many around the world Nazi Germany 
had become an unstoppable juggernaut. It seemed 
to the Spanish dictator he had no real alternative to 
aligning his nation closely with the Reich. Other- 
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Some Spanish artillerists of the DEV are shown their division's new 
guns shortly after arriving at Grafenwohr. 

wise, Spain might become simply another of the 
"neutral" nations that had already been subjected 
to German invasion and occupation, such as 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Norway, etc. By send¬ 
ing troops, Spain would show herself a dependable 
ally willing to share the burdens and hardships of 
war until final victory was assured, thus reserving 
a prominent place for herself in the new Europe. 

Franco was particularly glad for this new 
chance to align himself closer to Germany — at lit¬ 
tle real cost — because it was he who had a year 
earlier put impossible preconditions on Spain's 
entry into the war against England. In 1940, he had 
refused participation in the Germans' planned 
attack on Gibraltar (Operation Felix), thus helping 
to hobble their entire Mediterranean strategy. Here 
was an opportunity to undo that gaffe. 

Organizing & Training 

Immediately following Suner's "Russia is 
Guilty" speech, the Falange began recruiting vol¬ 
unteers to participate in the crusade against the 
Reds. The Spanish general staff agreed the recruits 
should be civilians and party members, but insist¬ 
ed the officers and technical specialists be drawn 
from regular army ranks. Just as there was a rivalry 
in Germany between the command of the Nazi 
Party's SS and the regular army, so too was there 
one in Madrid. The generals viewed the Falangists 
as their main rivals in domestic politics, and they 


could not allow them to receive all the credit for 
the coming victory in the East. There was also con¬ 
cern the new division sent east should operate so 
as to be a credit to Spanish military honor and tra¬ 
dition, and a cadre of regular army types would 
help assure that. 

On 28 June, the final guidelines for organizing 
the volunteer unit were issued. They contained 
three principle points. First, all the unit's personnel 
would be volunteering for the duration of the 
fighting in the East. Second, all its officers above 
the rank of second lieutenant were to be from the 
regular army. Third, the official name of the unit 
was to be the "Spanish Division of Volunteers" 
(Division Espanola de Voluntarios — DEV). 

The initial 18,000 openings for the DEV were 
filled almost immediately, as university students, 
civil war veterans, and anti-Communists of all 
stripes rushed to fill the slots. The German 
Ambassador telegraphed Berlin with the news that 
more than forty times the specified number of 
recruits had rushed to enlist within a few days. 

The next step was for Franco to name the 
DEV’s commanding general. He needed a man 
who was absolutely loyal to him personally, and 
who was also acceptable to both the army and the 
Falange — and who was likewise militarily compe¬ 
tent to lead such a force. The man he selected was 
Gen. Agustin Munoz Grandes. He'd fought in both 
Morocco and in the civil war, and his nine combat 
wounds attested to his courage under fire. 
According to a British intelligence summary, 
Grandes was "one of Spain's most skillful and res¬ 
olute commanders." 

The last question to be answered before head¬ 
ing east concerned the uniform the volunteers 
would wear. Since Spain was not officially at war 
with the Soviet Union, regular national army uni¬ 
forms could not be used. So the men of the DEV 
received an entirely new outfitting consisting of a 
red beret from the Carlists (a militant, right-wing 
Catholic faction that had supported the 
Nationalists in the civil war), a blue shirt from the 
Falange, and khaki trousers from the Spanish for¬ 
eign legion. As soon as the new clothing was dis¬ 
tributed, the unit got the nickname it has taken into 
history: "the Spanish Blue Division." 

On 13 July, the first elements of the Blue 
Division departed aboard trains draped with 
Spanish, German, and Italian flags; their destina¬ 
tion was the Grafenwohr German army training 
center in Bavaria. 

Unlike many other foreign units, the Blue 
Division was incorporated directly into the regular 
German army, not the Waffen SS. Upon entering 
the Reich, the unit was officially redesignated the 
250th Infantry Division of the German army, and all 
its personnel were issued the standard field-gray 
combat uniform. The only uniquely identifying 
emblem was a gold and crimson patch on the right 
sleeve with the word "Espana" embroidered on it. 
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At Grafenwohr the Guripas (a Spanish slang 
term the equivalent of the American "G.I.") were 
reorganized, equipped, and trained by German 
army instructors. At the completion of that train¬ 
ing, the men of the Blue Division were called on to 
answer yes to the following oath, one only slightly 
changed from that required of German national 
soldiers: 

Do you swear before God and on your honor as 
Spaniards absolute obedience to the supreme com¬ 
mander of the German army, Adolf Hitler, in the 
fight against Communism; and do you swear to 
fight as a valiant soldier, ready at any time to sac¬ 
rifice your life in fulfillment of this oath? 

A Long Road 

On 20 August, after only about three weeks of 
complete unit training (the last train from Spain 
didn't arrive at Grafenwohr until 23 July), the 
Guripas entrained for the Eastern Front. At Suvalki, 
Poland, they detrained and learned the Wehrmacht 
lacked the transport to move them farther — 
everything available was tied up moving supplies 
— they would have to walk the last 700 miles to 
the fighting. 

Gen. Grandes made the best of things by 
attempting to use the march as a further opportu¬ 
nity to build discipline and unit cohesion, and to 
prepare his men for the coming hardships of life at 
the front. He hoped the time on the march would 
make up for the brief training period in Germany. 
But he was disappointed by the performance of his 
men during the long trek; stragglers were every¬ 
where; inexperienced teamsters drove their horses 
to collapse; and tired soldiers clung to the few 
already overloaded vehicles that were available. 

A German liaison officer reported the follow¬ 
ing: 


[There are] bad conditions of discipline...steal¬ 
ing chickens on the march, associating with per¬ 
sons of the Jewish race, threatening the civilian 
population, lack of march discipline; inadequate 
care of horses, weapons and equipment. Especially 
noteworthy was the inability of the subalterns and 
non-commissioned officers to enforce orders. 

Upon seeing some Spanish soldiers herding 
stolen livestock through their ranks, Field Marshal 
Gunther von Kluge asked, "Are these soldiers or 
gypsies?" Gen. Grandes, however, was tireless and 
constantly rode along his columns, calling for 
greater efforts and more elan. Before the walk to 
the front was over, the German liaison officers 
were reporting the discipline of the Guripas was 
improving, and that it was due to the herculean 
efforts of Grandes. 

Originally the Blue Division was to have gone 
to Army Group Center, and was scheduled to take 
part in Operation Typhoon (the final push on 



Moscow), but just before reaching Smolensk the 
unit was redirected to Army Group North, due to a 
growing shortage of infantry there. Their new base 
of operations was to be the town of Novgorod, and 
their first mission was to take part in a drive east¬ 
ward toward the important rail town of Tikhvin. 
On 12 October, the first units of the Blue Division 
began to take up positions north of Lake Ilmen, 
outside Novgorod. 

At the Front 

With the entire Blue Division deployed and 
ready to attack. Field Marshal Wilhelm Ritter von 
Leeb, Army Group North's commander, opened 
the Tikhvin drive on 16 October. Little resistance 
was encountered as the Spaniards crossed the 
Volkhov River and established a bridgehead on its 
eastern bank. But as that foothold began to grow, 
so too did the Soviets' counterattacks against it. 
The Russian Rasputitsa (muddy season) was at 
hand, slowing operations further, but Tikhvin was 
finally captured on 8 November. 

For weeks the Guripas defended their new con¬ 
quest against increasingly strong Red Army coun¬ 
terattacks, in temperatures that began to fall as low 
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as -40° C. As casualties mounted, Gen. Grandes 
continued to urge his men to defend their positions 
"as if they were Spain." 


On 8 December, as a general Soviet winter 
offensive began all along the front, von Leeb 
ordered his battered forces back across the now 
frozen Volkhov. The Blue Division's casualties 
around Tikhvin had been heavy: 718 dead, 1,612 
wounded, and 86 missing (about 13.5 percent of 
the entire force). 

Everyone knew the withdrawal wouldn't stop 
the Soviet steamroller, and more heavy fighting 
was ahead. Grandes again exhorted his men, this 
time to "hold as if nailed to the ground." As the 
Reds burst into the new Spanish lines around 
Novgorod, only the fanaticism of the defenders 
saved the day for Army Group North after much 
hand-to-hand combat. 

During the spring and summer of 1942, a lull 
in the fighting set in along the Volkhov front, 
which allowed the Blue Division to be pulled back 
for reforming and retraining. Reinforcements were 
just becoming available from Spain, but before 
those new men could be properly integrated a new 
Soviet offensive aimed at breaking the siege lines 
around Leningrad erupted across the river. The 
Spaniards were immediately redeployed, this time 
near Krasny-Bor, just to the southeast of Leningrad 
itself. 

Bitter fighting through the end of September 
eventually resulted in the encirclement and 
destruction of the new Soviet spearhead, after 
which the Guripas settled into several months of 
stagnant trench warfare. The incessant raids, minor 
attacks and counterattacks of that period did little 
to shift the front, but did succeed in producing 
heavy casualties on both sides. 

In December, Franco recalled Gen. Grandes 
out fear that commander's exploits at the front 
were making him too popular with both the 
Spanish people and Hitler. The Caudillo worried 
Grandes might, with German backing, try to 
replace him and bring Spain fully into the war. 

In January 1943, the Reds unleashed another 
drive to reach their encircled second city. This 
time, however, the renowned Soviet Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov was directing the forces involved 
in the attack. Within hours powerful units had cut 
through Army Group North's defenses, and the 
siege of Leningrad was finally broken after more 
than one-and-a-half years. 

On 10 February, the Soviets opened yet anoth¬ 
er phase of operations aimed at entirely overturn¬ 
ing the Germans' remaining positions near 
Leningrad and reopening the "October" railroad 
between that city and Moscow. The Blue Division, 
now commanded by Maj. Gen. Emilio Esteban 
Infantes, happened to be occupying a position 
directly in front of the main attack. 

A four hour preliminary barrage destroyed 
men and equipment and completely disrupted 
communications among the division's units. 
Immediately afterward, Soviet tanks plowed for¬ 
ward to wreak havoc among the survivors. Then 
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the infantry of six Red Army rifle divisions hurled 
themselves into the lines occupied by the two regi¬ 
ments of Spanish infantry that were deployed for¬ 
ward. The Guripas were completely overwhelmed, 
but gained the time needed to regroup when the 
Soviet infantry stopped to loot the Spanish posi¬ 
tions. 

The German command poured in more troops. 
Tiger tanks and assault guns, and by midnight the 
Soviet advance was halted again. More than 7,000 
Soviets and 2,200 Spaniards lay dead across the 
battlefield. Then the northern front once again set¬ 
tled into a period of trench warfare. The new lull 
lasted until the autumn of 1943. 

Back to Spain 

By mid-1943 it was becoming apparent the 
Germans' position in Russia was beginning to col¬ 
lapse all along the front. The Germans were on the 
defensive everywhere, and Franco was becoming 
concerned about his own position in regard to the 
Allied powers. On 29 July, the US Ambassador to 
Spain, Carleton Hayes, in a personal meeting with 
the Caudillo, urged him to recall the Blue Division 
and declare Spain's complete neutrality "before it 
was too late." 

But Franco feared the Germans still had suffi¬ 
cient strength to carry out reprisals, or even an 
invasion of Spain itself, if he moved too precipi¬ 
tously to reverse course. Consequently it wasn't 
until 14 October, after months of delicate negotia¬ 
tions with Berlin, that the dictator issued the order 
for the repatriation of most of the Blue Division. 
Even then, Franco sought to mollify Hitler by per¬ 
mitting a small contingent of volunteers (termed a 
"Legion" of about 1,500 soldiers) to remain behind 
and continue the fight. 

The "Spanish Legion" was transferred to the 
Waffen SS, where it continued to fight until caught 
up in the general collapse of Army Group North at 
the beginning of 1944. By March of that year. 
Franco — no longer fearful of Germany's fast 
declining military strength — ordered the Spanish 
Legion to return home. 

On 17 April 1944, approximately 1,000 Spanish 
Legion soldiers crossed the Spanish border and 
returned to Iberia. However, one battalion of 
diehard anti-Communists and fanatical Fascists 
still refused to leave the front, even when threat¬ 
ened with the loss of their Spanish citizenship. 
Some of them were still fighting with the Germans 
in the rubble of Berlin in May 1945. 

Reckoning 

It has been estimated some 47,000 volunteers 
served in the Blue Division between June 1941 and 
December 1943. While exact loss totals for the divi¬ 
sion have been impossible to establish, the follow¬ 
ing are considered close approximations: 6,000 
killed in action; 15,000 wounded (including sick¬ 
ness and frostbite); and 326 missing in action, an 


estimated 44.6 percent of the entire force. The 
Spanish estimate the Red Army lost some 49,300 
men to the Guripas during their two years at the 
front. 

However, the last chapter of the Blue 
Division's history was not completed until March 
1954, when the final surviving members of the unit 
who had been captured by the Soviets were 
released from POW camps in Siberia and returned 
to Spain. Of those 286 returnees, 21 had fought 
with the Waffen SS until the end of the war in 1945. 

To this day most Spaniards do not look upon 
their nation's participation in the Russian cam¬ 
paign as an effort to assist Hitler gain a Nazi tri¬ 
umph. They like to view it instead as a pan- 
European effort to rid the continent of Commun¬ 
ism. There can be no doubt, though. Franco was 
playing a double game. If Germany had succeeded 
in defeating the Soviet Union and establishing a 
New Order across Europe, then Fascist Spain cer¬ 
tainly would have claimed a place for itself within 
it. © 
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Damned If You Do — 
Damned If You Don’t 

Romania’s Role in World War II 

by Thomas ML Kane 


There's a saying in Africa: "When elephants 
fight, the grass gets trampled." It provides a good 
summation of the prospects for southeast Europe 
during the 1930s. 

Because after World War I the victorious Allies 
had resolved most of the territorial disputes along 
the lower Danube in its favor, Romania was a "satis¬ 
fied," rather than a "revisionist" nation. Romanian 
foreign policy was aimed at keeping secure what the 
country already had, and not in gaining anything 
new. Romania had been granted Transylvania and 
Northern Bukovina from Hungary, Bessarabia from 
the vanished empire of the Romanovs, and a small 
strip of land on the Black Sea coast, the Dobruja, 
from Bulgaria. Romania had iron, was the world's 
fifth largest producer of oil, and between 1932 and 
1937 its industrial output doubled. 

On the debit side, however, all the nations sur¬ 
rounding Romania — smarting from their territori¬ 
al losses to her — rejected Bucharest's offers to 
form regional alliances before the outbreak of 
World War II. Then the German blitzkriegs of 1939 
and 1940 gave the Romanians a glimpse of what 
possibly lay in store for them. 


In June 1940, in accord with the secret protocols 
of the Ribbentrop-Molotov non-aggression pact, 
the Soviet Union occupied and annexed Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina. A month later. Hitler 
imposed a treaty that returned much of Transyl¬ 
vania to Hungary, and the south Dobruja to Bul¬ 
garia, informing Romania's King Carol II that 
"sooner or later — with sooner the more likely — 
non-acceptance [of the treaty] would lead to Rom¬ 
ania's annihilation." King Carol accepted, though 
his capitulation set off riots across the country. 

On 4 September 1940, Marshal Ion Antonescu 
became Prime Minister of Romania, owing most of 
his rise to power to Nazi aid. Then on 6 September, 
right-wing politicians arranged for King Carol to 
abdicate in favor of his son Mihai, whom Hitler 
found more tractable. Antonescu took the title 
Conducator, "Leader of the State," and assumed 
dictatorial powers after suppressing an attempted 
coup by the ultra-fascist "Iron Guard" movement 
(essentially Romania's home-grown fascist party, 
founded in 1927). He then invited German troops 
into the country to help maintain security, and an 
estimated 500,000 came by 1 January 1941. 
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Berlin applauded Antonescu's restoration of 
order in Romania, but also gave shelter to several 
Iron Guard leaders. The move served as an unspo¬ 
ken warning to the Marshal that he could easily be 
replaced if his loyalty to the Axis ever wavered. 
Whatever Antonescu may have actually thought of 
the war in the east, in practice he could only cooper¬ 
ate with Hitler and hope for a quick German victory. 

Barbarossa South 

In June 1941, as its contribution to Operation 
Barbarossa, Romania placed "Group Antonescu" 
on its border with the Soviet Union, under the 
command of German 11th Army. 

The German high command planned to 
remain initially on the defensive in Romania, antic¬ 
ipating a Soviet drive to seize the oil fields around 
Ploesti. When no such attack materialized, howev¬ 
er, the Germans and Romanians moved into the 
Soviet Union on the night of 2/3 July. 

By September, the Romanians had increased 
their forces in the campaign to 15 divisions. The 
Germans used the Romanians, as much as circum¬ 
stances allowed, for rear-area duties. Still, the 
Romanians did not escape serious combat. Troops 
of the 3rd, 4th and 7th Corps captured the Black Sea 
port of Odessa after a two-month siege (see 
Command no. 6, p. 48), and the ferocity of the fight¬ 
ing there left their armored division and all of 3rd 
Corps unfit for further duty; their remnants were 
returned home. Other Romanian units accompa¬ 
nied German Gen. Erich von Manstein's army into 
the Crimea (see Command no. 6, p. 13), and at 
Sevastopol engaged many of the previous defend¬ 
ers of Odessa a second time — the Soviet navy 
having evacuated many of them by sea. By year's 
end, the Romanian forces in Russia had suffered 
over 130,000 casualties. 

1942 

For the next year's campaigning, Berlin 
demanded of all its allies that they deploy as many 
troops to Russia as they could muster. By late that 
summer, Romania had 26 division-equivalents 
performing rear-area security duties, six divisions 
fighting in the Caucasus, a fortress division gar¬ 
risoning Odessa, and two armies holding the 
flanks of the Germans' positions around Stalin¬ 
grad. 

Romania's armed forces constituted the 
largest German-allied army fighting in the Soviet 
Union. It was also materially the weakest, and 
contained the most reluctant troops and officers. 
Despite official adoption of the German-model 
three-battalion regiment system, most Romanian 
divisions still kept the older two-battalion regi¬ 
ment. The entire Romanian armed forces pos¬ 
sessed such pitiful anti-tank assets that the 
shocked Germans promised to provide six horse- 
drawn 75mm guns to every division. Worse for 
unit cohesion, many Romanian troops hated the 


Group Antonescu 



Until March 1942, Romanian cavalry and mountain 
infantry were designated as "brigades." At that time, in 
recognition of the fact they were actually as large as 
comparable Soviet and Hungarian divisions, they were 
redesignated as such. 


Romania's War Aims 

Though Romanian writers tend to make much of the fact 
their nation was the only Axis country that didn't seek to gain 
anything from its alliance with Hitler, Antonescu certainly 
harbored territorial ambitions for a "Greater Romania" had 
World War II gone differently. In assigning Romanian forces 
to the front, the main concern of the German high command 
was often simply to keep them away from their main national 
enemy, the Hungarians. Even with that restriction, however, 
the Romanian government had no qualms about occupying 
Odessa and the surrounding area (Transnistria) when Berlin 
awarded it to them. Later they also made good use of the con¬ 
quered Crimea as a rest and refit area for their troops. 
Together, those places might well have formed the basis for a 
Romanian Black Sea empire that the Germans would have 
used as a counter to Mussolini's ambitions in the area. 
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1943 


Antonescu regime, and many more showed com¬ 
plete apathy toward the war. According to the 
later testimony of many Romanian soldiers, the 
only way discipline was kept was with the liberal 
use of corporal punishment. 

Around noon on 19 November, some 3,500 
Red Army cannon began pounding Romanian 3rd 
Army positions along the Don River. Among those 
defenders there were no anti-tank guns larger than 
47mm, so when the roar of the engines from the 
armored fighting vehicles of Soviet 5th Tank Army 
began to be heard, a classic "tank panic" quickly 
spread, sending the men of whole Romanian divi¬ 
sions running for their lives. The 3rd Army simply 
ceased to exist. Three days later, the second arm of 
the Soviet counteroffensive around Stalingrad 
achieved much the same effect against Romanian 
4th Army holding positions to the south of the city. 

Thus it was over the bodies of dead Roman¬ 
ians the Stalingrad "cauldron" was sealed. Rom¬ 
ania lost some 170,000 men in that winter's fight¬ 
ing. By February 1943, the survivors of the 3rd and 
4th Army debacles were sent to the Crimea to 
reform. No Romanian units of appreciable size 
were fit for combat duty. 


The conquest of North Africa by the Allies 
made a follow-on invasion of Italy inevitable. 

Benito Mussolini proposed compromising with 
Moscow to be able to concentrate against the grow¬ 
ing threats to the Axis from the west. Antonescu 
suggested to Hitler he make peace with the West¬ 
erners in order to be able to stiffen the defense in the 
east. Obvious strategies appear differently depend¬ 
ing on which corner of the map one actually lives. 

But Romania and Italy alike had joined their 
fates to that of the Reich, and neither had the 
power or influence to change the course of events. 

In the west, Italy was invaded and Mussolini dri¬ 
ven from power; in the east, the Germans' 1943 
summer offensive was first stalled, then rolled 
back. Romanian troops were marched back to the 
front, where they took part in the increasingly des¬ 
perate defensive battles aimed at stopping the Red 
Army's first summer offensive. 

Meanwhile, other remnants of the two routed 
Romanian armies were reformed into a new 1st 
Army back in the homeland. In September 1943, ( 

there were three Romanian infantry, two mountain 


The Romanian Army: An Overview 


The Antonescu regime, as you'd expect, put great 
emphasis on its people cultivating the military virtues, 
sponsored a compulsory paramilitary youth training pro¬ 
gram, and generally indulged in the hawkish pomp com¬ 
mon to all fascist states. Military service was, of course, 
mandatory, and volunteering was generally prohibited, 


| Romanian Infantry Division | 



except for cavalry units, which would accept a candidate 
who provided either his own healthy horse or sturdy 
motorcycle. 

Romanian officers' complete obsession with obedi¬ 
ence and hierarchy amazed even German observers, who 
were not noted for laxity in those areas themselves. But 
those same Romanian officers also kept body servants 


| Romanian Mountain Division^ 
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infantry, and two cavalry divisions fighting as part 
of German Army Group A, while another two 
mountain divisions held defensive positions in the 
Crimea. 

1944 

The harder the Soviets pressed, the more the 
Germans demanded from their Romanian ally. 
During the spring of 1944, reconstituted 3rd and 
4th Armies reappeared at the front. The Germans 
devised convoluted chains of command to pre¬ 
serve the facade of independent Romanian com¬ 
mands, but in actuality, of course, real authority 
came from the various German headquarters along 
that part of the front. 

Antonescu passionately reavowed his loyalty 
to the Axis cause, but he no longer fully controlled 
his own country. The royal family, along with a 
large portion of the general population, had come 
to oppose the Marshal and his policies. Diverse 
opposition groups, including the clandestine 
Romanian Communist Party, the Ploughmens' 
Front, the Patriots' Union, and several Social- 
Democratic organizations, had formed a United 
Front against the government in Bucharest, and 


began to support acts of sabotage and draft resis¬ 
tance. Anti-fascist partisans controlled several 
mountainous areas and much of the swampy 
Danube delta. 

Of course, the opposition considered the failed 
war against the Soviet Union as the worst of 


The Romanian Navy 

Romania maintained two ship concentrations, the 
Danube Flotilla and the Black Sea Division. The gunboats on 
the Danube saw action first, and were then merged directly 
into the German navy. The Black Sea Division retained its 
nominal independence, and even grew, acquiring five Italian 
midget submarines during the war. 

The Romanian navy's main base was the port of 
Constanta, with repair facilities also located at Galati and 
Braila. Romania's ships and boats (five destroyers, five motor 
torpedo boats, nine gunboats, eight river monitors) were used 
to disrupt Soviet coastal supply efforts and troop movements 
throughout the war, with five vessels lost in action by August 
1944. Rather than use their best units, the destroyers, in direct 
engagements, the Romanians deployed them to screen the 
smaller craft that actually carried out the combat missions. 


and ate gourmet rations, even under otherwise dire cir¬ 
cumstances in the field. 

The Romanians lacked the wealth needed to com¬ 
pletely outfit their armed forces in standard uniforms, 
much less weaponry. New soldiers were generally 
issued a rough woolen coat with four slash pockets, and 
a belt and trousers or riding breeches. The rest of their 
uniform needs they got, or supplied themselves, on an 
ad hoc basis. After the 1941 campaign began, many units 
received captured Soviet uniforms. Officers were 
allowed to design their own, and often did so, making 
full use of it as an opportunity for martial self-expres¬ 
sion, with extravagant piping, epaulets and braids being 
common. 

Romanian organization and battlefield doctrine 
became muddled — at best — with the switch from 
French to German tutelage in 1940. The Germans concen¬ 
trated on training the Romanian 5th, 6th and 15th Infantry 
Divisions, and the Armored Division, to make them model 


units. They also rearranged Romanian unit organizations 
to fit their formats. 

In the field, the Germans often provided advisors to 
Romanian units down to squad level. Those "advisors" 
were actually empowered to overrule orders from the 
regular Romanian chain of command, and often did so, a 
practice that naturally caused more and more resentment 
as the war went on. These German training and advisory 
services were not provided freely; the Reich's military 
legation in Bucharest billed that government for 100 mil¬ 
lion Romanian lei (about half a million US dollars) every 
10 days. (After the start of 1943, in recognition of the 
worsening situation, those charges were substantially 
dropped.) 


| Romanian Armored Division 

(17,000 men) 


| Romanian Cavalry Division 
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This unit had German training, but its outdated 
equipment made it more useful for pursuits than 
breakthroughs. Tank types included the 11-ton 
Czech M35 (37mm gun, 2 machineguns) and the 
French M-R35 (37mm gun, one MG). One of the 
tank companies was equipped with flamethrowers. 
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Antonescu's many failed policies. The National 
Peasants' Party and the National Liberal Party even 
attempted to enter into their own secret peace 
negotiations with Moscow and the Western Allies. 
At the front, Romanian soldiers began to discard 
the German medals they'd been awarded. 

The Switch 

In August 1944, the Red Army drove into the 
Carpathian Mountains, ending a lull that had come 
to the southern portion of the front. The Germans 
had buttressed their allies with their own units, but 
entire Romanian divisions again routed. 

These disasters on ever-nearer battlefields 
added urgency to the Romanian United Front's 
attempts to break away from the Reich. They 
scheduled an insurrection for late in the summer. 
The plan included worker cadres moving to seize 
Bucharest and the Ploesti oilfields simultaneously. 


The Romanian Air Force 

The Romanian air force entered World War II with a mis¬ 
cellany of aircraft, among which their dozen fighter 
squadrons possessed 148 Polish PZL P-1 Is, 56 PZL P-24s, 12 
British Hawker Hurricanes, and 24 German He 112Bs. The 20 
bomber squadrons fielded 24 French Bloch 210s, 20 French 
Potez 633s, 39 Polish P-37s, 34 British Blenheims, 24 Italian 
SM-79Bs, 35 German He-lllHs, and 50 Ju-87Bs. The 18 
reconnaissance squadrons had 30 Polish P-23s and 325 
Romanian-made IARs. All these forces were attached to the 
Germans' Luftflotte 4 in support of the advance on Odessa, 
and suffered heavy losses, largely due to the practical diffi¬ 
culties involved in maintaining such a diversity of aircraft 
types. 

The German high command paid special attention to 
Romania's air force, since it defended the Ploesti oil fields 
from which came most of Germany's wartime petroleum 
supplies. As was done in the Romanian army, German 
instructors and advisors filled the flying service, and their 
authority carried weight over that of the national command 
chain. 

After the losses suffered in 1941, Germany supplied 
Romania with 70 Me-109E fighters, and a dozen each He-112 
fighters and Ju-88A bombers. The Stalingrad fighting again 
devastated the Romanian air force, bringing on the infusion 
of another 150 Me-109Gs and some new bombers. 

By the summer of 1943, the Romanian air force could put 
350 front line aircraft into the skies above the eastern front. 
That August, however, US bombers raided Ploesti, and 
though the attack is often regarded as a Pyrrhic victory for 
the Allies, it did force Bucharest to pull its entire air force 
back from the front to defend the homeland. 

By 1944, the air force had 500 planes and 37,000 men 
organized into 58 squadrons. But because it was completely 
dependent on German sources for spare parts, the August 
coup overturned the Romanian air force. The switch in sides 
left them with only 174 operable planes, but Romanian pilots 
nevertheless managed to fly 4,500 sorties on behalf of the 
Soviets before war's end, losing one-third of their strength 
while doing so. 


At the same time, the generals in the field would 
surrender their units to the Soviets. 

Romanian forces held some 160 miles of front, 
and their officers sought to plan their mutiny to 
cause maximum undermining of the German 
Carpathian-Danube defense lines. They hoped to 
be able to release a strong flood of Red Army 
troops into the Romanian heartland before the 
Germans could react. 

The Soviets helped by agreeing to free three 
divisions worth of Romanian POWs who'd volun¬ 
teered to infiltrate back into Antonescu's armies as 
part of the coup. That move apparently succeeded, 
since six divisions, including the elite armored 
division, failed to respond to orders when the 
rebellion began. 

On 23 August, King Mihai summoned 
Antonescu to the palace and had him arrested 
there. The new government immediately requested 
an armistice with the USSR, and at the same time 
renounced the 1940 treaty over Transylvania, 
thereby effectively declaring war on Hungary. 
Though the king attempted to assure the Germans 
he had no intention of having his forces take up 
arms against them, he then asserted the opposite 
on a radio broadcast to the nation that evening. 
Meanwhile, in the field some Romanian units 
began disarming German soldiers and arresting 
their officers. 

At midnight, Hitler ordered his forces to 
retake Romania, arrest the king, and "crush the 
court camarilla" that had launched the coup. 
Around the same time, however, one imprisoned 
German general, the Luftwaffe's Alfred Gersten- 
berg, arranged an agreement with the king where¬ 
by all German forces in Romania would be allowed 
to leave the country unhindered. Gerstenberg's 
captors released him to put that plan into effect, 
but the undisciplined rebel units kept attacking all 
the German garrisons they came across. For his 
part, the moment Gerstenberg reached German 
lines he asked for and was given command of the 
SS unit newly assigned to devastate Bucharest. 

But the Luftwaffe general and his Nazi troopers 
were unable to do more than capture a radio sta¬ 
tion in the suburbs. Not a single Romanian com¬ 
mander supported the Germans. On the afternoon 
of 24 August, German aircraft bombed Bucharest, 
causing severe damage. The increasingly desperate 
German commander in the area, Gen Johannes 
Friessner, requested Hungarian reinforcements, 
but despite that country's usual readiness to fight 
Romania he got back only what he described as 
"strange reports." 

On 25 August, Romania officially declared war 
on Germany and at once moved forces to surround 
the concentration of German troops north of 
Bucharest. Shortly afterward, other Romanians 
drove the German 5th Flak Division out of Ploesti. 
In all, during the fighting the Romanians claim to 
have captured over 50,000 Germans, including 14 
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generals. It would eventually cost the Wehrmacht 
and the Hungarians 14 divisions before they were 
completely out of Romania. 

A New Fight 

After switching sides, Romania contributed 17 
combat divisions, along with a railway brigade and 
an anti-aircraft division, to the Soviet invasions of 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Those forces finally 
totaled 540,000 men, and suffered 170,000 casual¬ 
ties. That first number made the defected 
Romanian army the fourth-largest anti-Axis force 
in Europe, behind only the USSR, US and UK. 
There's no doubt the defection shortened the war 
in Europe by leading to a faster than expected lib¬ 
eration of the eastern Balkans. Nevertheless, the 
Romanians' desperate operational circumstances 
remained little changed in substance. The Soviet 
high command had never been overly careful 
about its own forces' losses, and they proved even 
less so when assigning missions to their new 
Romanian allies. 

In Hungary, as the fighting raged through the 
Carpathian mountain passes, the Romanian 4th 
Army collapsed in front of enemy counterattacks, 
leaving a gap that threatened Red Army positions. 
On 6 September, the Soviets followed Germany's 
earlier example and took away the Romanian 
forces' independence of command. Moscow, of 
course, also had a political program for its new 
ally, which it eventually imposed according to the 
outlines of the Yalta conference and the customs of 
the time. © 
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How to Read Unit Symbols. 

Unit symbols are a quick and easy way (once you get used to them) to clearly show the 
makeup of even the largest ond most complex military orgonizations. The symbols are used 
to show the location of the unit on a map. When combined with other symbols in a wire- 
diagram, the symbols can be used to show the strength and weaponry of a single unit (a 

Table of Organization and Equipment, or TO&E) or show all the units commanded by some 

higher organization (an Order of Battle, or OB). 


Each unit is identified by a box. The symbol inside the box indicates the unit's type, meaning 
the primary weaponry and equipment the unit uses to carry out its missions. Examples of 

unit types are: 

I^XJI Infantry 

|~5>| Rocket Artillery 

1X1 Road-Motorized Infantry 

| 1 | Mortars 

[j^l Cross-Country Motorized Infantry 

Anti-Tank 

[X] Airmobile or Air Assault (heliborne) 

j/\l Anti-Aircraft Artillery (pre-1945) 

I'-X Airborne (or Paratroop) 

\s— J Modern Air Defense Artillery 

l^feQ Marines or Naval Infantry 

f s X Signals or Communication Troops 

A Mountain Infantry 

iQlpl Fixed-Wing Bombers 

l$x$l Mechanized (or "Armored") Infantry 

1X1 Fixed-Wing Fighters 

m Combat Engineers 

|XI Attack Helicopters 

|X*1 Commando or Special Forces 

1 (^) | Supply or Transport 

\/*\ Horse Cavalry 

| R | Replacments 

1X1 Armored Cavalry or Reconnaisance 

l^CI Motorized Special Ops 

Motorcycle Troops 

1 ^ | Military Police 

|°°°| Armored Cars 

[\°/l Motorized Anti-Tonk 

Id) [Armor or Tank 

IXtI Self-Propelled Anti-Tank 

\<t)\ Assault Gun or Self-Propelled Artillery 

Combined Arms 

X J Truck-Towed Artillery 

Wheeled Marines 

\ y * y \ Horse-Drawn Artillery 

Motorized Marines 

Unit Size 

XXXXXX - Theater of Operations 

111 - Regiment 

XXXXX - Army Group or Front 

11 - Battalion 

XXXX - Army 

1 - Company 

XXX - Corps 

• • • - Platoon 

X X - Division 

•• - Section 

X - Brigade 

• - Squad or Fire Team 

Notes 


1. If a unit symbol displays a heavy band down its left side, or a portion of its symbology is 
filled in, that unit is armed with "heavy" weapons. For instance, this FXJ would mean 
"heavy weapons infantry," while this |o| would mean "heavy tanks.” 

2. If there is bracket ( 1) atop a unit's size-symbol, that unit is ad hoc in nature, Meaning 

it was/is) not a regular organization in its army, but was created for some special 

(temporary) purpose or mission. 


3. The number or word appearing to the side of a unit box is that outfit's numeric or name 
identity. For instance, this unit p=j| ^ would be the 1 st Mechanized Infantry Division. 
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Table 1: Germany's Z-Plan 

Approval Date: 27 January 1939 
Scheduled Completion Date: 1 December 1948 


Ship Type # t 

Large Battleships 

Fast Battleships(20,000 tons 

Battlecruisers (29,000 tons) 

Pocket Battleships 

Large Aircraft Carriers 

Small Aircraft Carriers 

Heavy Cruisers 

Light Cruisers 

Scout Cruisers 

Destroyers 

Torpedo Boats 

Submarines 


*Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. The +2 refers to Bismarck and 
Tirpitz, which were nearing completion when the war began. 
Two follow-on classes of super battleships were planned but 
never built. 

**This was a follow-on design to a class of hybrid diesel and 
steam powered ships first proposed by the Kaiser and his 
personal staff in 1914. Essentially a faster "pocket battleship" 
than the Deutschland-class, the design proved impractical to 
build. 

^The Graf Zeppelin-class aircraft carriers. The second unit 
was canceled in 1940, while the Graf Zeppelin's construction 
was suspended until 1942. It never entered service. 

+ Two 10,000 ton carriers. Their keels were never laid. 


o be Built 

In Service 

10 

21 

) 12 

0* 

3 

0 

3 

3„ 

2 

0§ 

2 

04 

5 

2 

6 

6 

22 

0 

68 

22 

90 

12 

224 

56 


[Ed's Note: As huge as Operation Barbarossa was, it 
lacked one thing: a major naval dimension. These next 
two articles explain why that occurred, while also look¬ 
ing at what might have been.] 


The Z-Plan Adopted 

Most of Nazi Germany's major naval com¬ 
manders argued after the fact that their country 
could have won World War II if only Hitler had 
waited until 1942-44 to start the fighting. They've 
based that claim on a projection of what might 
have been had their service (the Kriegsmarine) been 
given the time necessary to complete an ambitious 
construction program — the "Z-Plan" — that was 
approved on 27 January 1939. The Z-Plan was 
aimed at establishing a German fleet that 
would've fallen, at least through 1942, within the 
parameters of the 1935 Anglo-German Naval 
Treaty, while still providing them with the ship 
strength necessary to dominate the Baltic Sea and 
deter London from joining in any war against 
them (see Table 1). Interestingly, that second goal 
had also been the purpose of Adm. Tirpitz's 
pre-World War I naval building program. It too 
failed in its purpose. 

The overriding cause of the second scheme's 
failure lay in the fact Germany lacked both the eco¬ 
nomic base and the natural resources to build and 
fuel such a fleet once war broke out. Even the trun¬ 
cated German fleet that entered World War II faced 
fuel-based operating restrictions as early as 1941. 
Shortages of steel, copper and skilled labor forced 
lengthy delays in ship construction that would 
have precluded the Z-Plan being completed on 
time. 

The Z-Plan was essentially an expansion of the 
Replacement Shipbuilding (RS) Program Hitler 
approved in March 1934 (see Table 2), which 
became the basis of the Anglo-German Naval 
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capacity, that sector of the economy had lain 
almost dormant for a decade before the buildup 
began. The Weimar Republic's navy had been 
small (see Table 3) and old, requiring construction 
of only a few relatively small ships to maintain its 
strength. The rapid construction of a greater num¬ 
ber of larger units strained the managerial exper¬ 
tise of the shipyards and naval construction 
bureaus. 

The new warship designs of the 1930s also 
called for technologies not commonly used in mer¬ 
chant ship construction. For example, Germany's 
new warships used welding instead of rivets. 
Though that development accelerated the rate of 
individual ship construction and provided a 
stronger and lighter hull, it also required large 
numbers of skilled welders — a class of laborer 
that was in short supply until the mid-1940s. 

The new warships also used steam boilers and 
turbines, or large turbo-charged diesel propulsion 
systems, which were a quantum leap in technolo¬ 
gy over those used in merchant ships of the time. 
Steam powered merchant ships used steam plants 
generating 400 lbs. of pressure (per square inch), 
while the Kriegsmarine's new ships used 1,093 lb. 
models. Though those higher pressures provided a 
steam plant with greater power density (horse¬ 
power per unit of weight and volume of machin¬ 
ery used to generate it), and better fuel economy 
(steaming miles per ton of fuel), they also required 


Table 3: The Weimar Fleet, 1932 


Ship Type 

# Allowed 

# in Service 

Tonnage 

Battleships* 

6 

2(+l) 

28,000 tons 

Light Cruisers 

6 

6 

30,000 tons 

Destroyers 

12 

0 

— 

Torpedo Boats 

12 

12# 

10,800 tons 

Minesweepers 

24 

20 

10,000 tons 

Auxiliaries 

20 

14 

20,000 tons 

Reserve Units+ 

12 

0 

— 


Treaty. The RS program was relatively modest, 
calling for a fleet one-third as large as Britain's by 
1949. Formulated in a period when the Kriegs- 
marine foresaw no potential for conflict with that 
country, it would've given Germany naval parity 
with France. 

The course of events had shifted by 1938, how¬ 
ever, when Adm. Erich Raeder directed a staff 
study to determine the size of fleet required to 
challenge the Royal Navy's supremacy. The study 
was completed by December, and presented to 
Hitler shortly after New Year's Day 1939. 

It came at a good time. Hitler's victory at 
Munich had given him renewed confidence, and 
he approved the Z-Plan with the hope it would 
indeed lead to the creation of a German fleet supe¬ 
rior to that of the French and able to at least deter 
that of Great Britain. Adm. Raeder used the plan to 
argue for a higher raw materials priority for the 
navy, because the earlier shipbuilding plans were 
already lagging. 

Virtually every ship under construction, 
except for submarines, was suffering delays and 
cost overruns. The average delay for destroyers 
was three months, for cruisers 11 months, and for 
the aircraft carrier program 16 months. Shortages 
of skilled labor, raw materials and program man¬ 
agers all contributed to the problem. Things had 
become so bad the Kriegsmarine ordered no new 
ships in 1937, and would not do so in 1938 until the 
backlog was cleared. Thus the German shipbuild¬ 
ing program was a year behind schedule when the 
war began. 

Industrial Bottlenecks 

In many ways those problems were induced 
by the speed of the naval buildup. The German 
navy's budget had grown 12-fold in less than six 
years. Though ship orders never exceeded the 
shipbuilding industry's theoretical maximum 


Table 2: Replacement 
Shipbuilding Program 

Approval Date: March 1934 
Planned Completion Date: 1949 

Ship Type Number Ordered 

Aircraft Carriers 3 

Battleships 8 

Heavy Cruisers 8 

Light Cruisers 10 

Destroyers 24 

Torpedo Boats 24 

Submarines 72 

Total tonnage to have been in service by 1 
Dec 49: 421,000. 


Personnel Strength: 1,100 officers and 13,900 enlisted. 
*Pre-dreadnought battleships of the Deutschland-class. 
Classified at the time as "Coastal Defense Battleships," the 
Germans employed them primarily as training ships. The 
Deutschland-class pocket battleships were intended to 
replace these ships, the first pocket battleship was entering 
service in 1932, and two more were under construction. 
#Though classified as torpedo boats in German service, these 
units approached destroyers in size, and were so classified 
by other navies. 

+ The Germans were allowed two pre-dreadnought battle¬ 
ships, two cruisers, four destroyers and 4 torpedo boats in 
reserve. None of the units were to be armed or operationally 
ready. Adm. Raeder's predecessor chose to scrap them. 
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The battleship KM Tirpitz and aircraft carrier KM Graf Zeppelin. 

Two mighty ships that the Z-Plan called for duplicating many times. In 
actuality, the first spent most of the war sitting in a Norwegian fjord, 
while the latter was never completed. 

a higher quality of steel, closer tolerances in con¬ 
struction, more maintenance and a highly trained 
operating crew. 

Further, Raeder ordered the construction and 
installation of those new steam systems before 
their test program had been completed. As a result, 
many of those steam plants required modification 
as their ships were still being built, thereby delay- 


Table 4: Germany's Peacetime Oil 
Resources, 1938 

A. Total Annual German Oil Consumption: 7,100,000 metric tons. 


B. Domestic Oil Sources 

Crude Oil Production in Germany: 
Crude Oil Production in Austria 
Synthetic Oil Production: 

Total Domestic Production: 


600,000 metric tons. 
60,000 metric tons. 
1,498,000 metric tons. 
2,158,000 metric tons. 


C. Imported Oil Sources 

Mex./Carib. Exports to Germany: 3,634,388 
US/Venezuela Exports to Germany: 1,317,000 
Romanian Exports to Germany: 840,000 

Estonian Exports to Germany: 80,000 

Other European Exports to Germany: 30,000 
Total German Oil Imports: 5,701,000 


metric 

metric 

metric 

metric 

metric 

metric 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons 

tons. 

tons. 


D. Surplus of Supply Over Consumption: 759,000 metric tons. 


ing final delivery. More important operationally, it 
often led to 20 percent of the destroyer force being 
sidelined with engineering faults at critical times 
during the war. 

The diesels used in the Kriegsmarine's surface 
warships were 50 percent larger than the biggest 
diesel engine used in merchant ships, and no mer¬ 
chant ship had turbo-charged engines. The mainte¬ 
nance and crew requirements needed to operate a 
turbo-charged diesel plant made them uneconomi¬ 
cal, despite the power-density and fuel economy 
advantages offered. Though the installation of 
those engines didn't entail a construction delay, no 
more than one such installation was ever under 
construction at a time, suggesting the same man¬ 
agement team had to supervise each installation. 

Design changes directed after construction of a 
ship was already underway imposed delays as 
well. The Gneisenau and Scharnhorst were originally 
ordered and designed to be built as Deutschland- 
class pocket battleships. Their keels had been laid 
and their armament ordered in 1933, when the 
decision was taken to expand them into "Battleship 
D" designs intended to outgun the French Dun¬ 
kerque-class battlecruisers. That change imposed a 
nine-month delay, which also set back cruiser con¬ 
struction since the same building ways were to be 
used in both programs. Even so, four of the 150mm 
(6-inch) guns were mounted in single mounts 
(which had been intended for pocket battleships) 
to avoid the delay that would've been imposed by 
waiting for additional twin mounts. Similar 
changes in aircraft carrier design, and further 
delays that emanated from those changes, delayed 
that program as well. 

Many of Germany's shipbuilding problems 
were typical of those faced by any arms buildup 
imposed on a long dormant industry. The ship¬ 
yards and arms producers had not handled any 
significant production runs in over 20 years. While 
the secret arms planning, design and construction 
agencies had made their preparations well, there 
can be no substitute for actual experience in the 
work itself, particularly at the middle management 
and immediate supervisory levels. 

The earlier generation of skilled laborers had 
long since been lost to retirement or career 
changes. Thus shortages of skilled labor began to 
affect arms production, including aircraft and ship 
programs, by 1938. The welder shortage was par¬ 
ticularly acute, but the shipyards also lacked fit¬ 
ters. Most of those problems were solved by 1943 
by the mass importation of skilled foreign labor 
from occupied Europe; but that was an option that 
would not have been available to a peacetime 
German economy. 

Taken altogether, these various delay factors, 
even if the outbreak of war had been delayed, 
probably would have prevented the fulfillment of 
the Z-Plan by 1948. The more likely finish date 
would have been 1951 or 1952. 
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Raw Materials 

Even that late completion date probably could 
not have been met in the face of Germany's raw 
material shortages and financial limitations. Coal 
was the only raw material in which Germany was 
self-sufficient. Despite a massive effort to find syn¬ 
thetic substitutes for the materials it lacked, 
Germany was heavily dependent on importations 
for nearly all its industrial needs. More than half 
Germany's iron ore came from Sweden, while over 
80 percent of her oil came from the western hemi¬ 
sphere and Romania. The situation was even more 
critical for copper, tungsten, nickel and aluminum; 
all supplies of these metals had to be imported, 
mostly across oceans. 

By 1938, Germany's foreign cash reserves were 
so low most of her trading partners were refusing 
further credit. That forced the general staff to 
impose a 20 percent cutback on previously planned 
steel, copper, nickel and tungsten allocations for 
1939. The copper, nickel and tungsten shortages 
were particularly critical to the Kriegsmarine ; each 
battleship requires several hundred tons of tung¬ 
sten and several thousand of copper and nickel in 
its construction. 

Even had those materials been available, the 
Reich could still not have used the Z-Plan fleet 
once it was completed. The lack of oil was the most 
serious problem facing Germany, both before and 
during World War II. Despite a tax system set to 
generously encourage domestic oil exploration and 
production, Germany still imported the bulk of its 
oil in 1938 (see Table 4). North America was 
Germany's main supplier, and the naval staff rec¬ 
ognized that those imports would be lost shortly 
after any new war broke out. For that reason, the 
Kriegsmarine supported the synthetic fuel program, 
though realizing it would not meet their fuel needs 
until well into the 1950s. That led to the navy 
developing its own fuel program, involving the 
purchase of Estonian shale oil and its storage in 
separate fuel facilities. 

By October 1939, the Kriegsmarine had built a 
strategic reserve for itself of 650,000 tons of diesel 
fuel and 350,000 tons of fuel oil — enough for one 
year's operations. More important, the Soviet 
Union allowed continued access to the Estonian 
shale oil through May 1941. 

Fueling the War 

Unfortunately for the admirals, the Kriegs¬ 
marine's fuel planning assumptions were over¬ 
turned early in the war. In March 1940, Hitler 
directed his navy to turn over 300,000 tons of diesel 
fuel to the army for the coming offensives against 
the west. Another 30,000 tons was put into the 
civilian economy in April to support the spring 
plowing. Then in June, Raeder was told he had to 
supply over 90,000 tons of fuel a month to 
Mussolini's navy, now that Italy was in the war. 


The admiral would have been reluctant to sup¬ 
ply that oil even if he'd had it. The Kriegsmarine 
needed 100,000 tons of diesel or fuel oil each month 
to support normal fleet operations with the order 
of battle it had in September 1939. Wartime opera¬ 
tions required nearly double that amount, yet only 
about 10,000 tons of shale oil could be imported 
from Estonia each month until mid-1941. The 
Kriegsmarine's allocation of other critical supplies 
was only 40,000-80,000 tons a month (Goring con¬ 
trolled the actual allocations for each service) until 
1943. 

Raeder therefore proved to be a stingy suppli¬ 
er, never giving the Italians more than 20,000 tons 
in one month. Even that amount of supply was 
only sent because of the need to support Rommel's 
operations in North Africa and the large number of 


Table 8: 

German Oil Production in 1943 


A. Domestic Oil Production 

Domestic Crude Oil Production: 1,883,000 metric tons. 
Synthetic Fuel Production: 3,915,000 metric tons.* 

Total Domestic Production: 5,798,000 metric tons. 


B. Imports 

From Romania: 
From Hungary: 
From Poland: 
From Estonia: 
From Alsace: 
Total Oil Imports: 


2,856,000 metric tons. 
637,000 metric tons. 
380,000 metric tons. 
107,600 metric tons. 
66,000 metric tons. 
4,146,000 metric tons. 


C. Total German Oil Production: 9,944,000 metric tons. 


D. Oil Consumption By Consumer 

Air Force: 

Army: 

Navy: 

Civilian Economy: 

Exports to Occupied Countries: 

Total Oil Consumption: 


3,965,000 metric tons. 
2,342,000 metric tons. 

1,656,000 metric tons. 
720,000 metric tons. 
591,000 metric tons# 
9,274,000 metric tons. 


This was Germany's best year for oil production. The signifi¬ 
cant increase in Estonian shale oil and synthetic fuel produc¬ 
tion, as well as the ruthless conversion of the civilian economy 
to alternative fuel sources, enabled the Reich to achieve a fuel 
surplus for the first time since 1940. The navy was also able 
to increase its fuel reserves by nearly 100,000 metric tons 
through its own strict rationing and conversion programs. 
‘Synthetic fuel plants primarily produced light fuels (kerosene, 
methane and aviation & motor gasoline). Lubricants and diesel 
fuel (both marine and motor) were derived from crude oil. 
#Primarily in gasoline products. 
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German U-Boats patrolling the Mediterranean 
using Italian supplies. In fact, the normal supply 
rate averaged less than 5,000 tons a month. 

The fuel problem was already becoming criti¬ 
cal as early as mid-1941, when another 40,000 tons 
of navy stocks was turned over to the army for 
Operation Barbarossa. That exacerbated an already 
bad situation, and the increasing size of the U-Boat 
arm at that time only raised fuel consumption fur¬ 
ther. 

In an effort to conserve what stocks remained, 
in July 1941 Adm. Raeder directed strict rationing 
of all fuel not used for "combat operations." New 
minesweepers and merchant ships were shifted 
back to coal burning propulsion plants. By 
December, major surface units had been placed on 
fuel rationing and had to report monthly fuel usage 
to the naval staff. For example, that month the 
Tirpitz requested an additional 200 tons to conduct 
local training. The ship's monthly fuel allocation 
was only adequate to support "housekeeping" at 
anchor. That is, she was given only enough fuel to 
heat the ship, do local maintenance and operate 
cooking and ventilation systems. The additional 
fuel was to enable the ship to double the number of 
gunnery and other training drills. 

Though the Kriegsmarine's fuel situation was 
not as severe as that of the Italian navy, by mid- 
1942 it began to influence the planning for actual 
combat operations as well. Plans calling for the use 
of major fleet units had to include an estimate of 
the amount of fuel required to support the opera¬ 
tion. The likely gains from the operation had to be 
weighed against the cost of the amount of fuel to 
be burned, in addition to considerations of risking 
the ships themselves. By 1943, fuel allocation had 
been prioritized, with the U-Boats having first call, 
minesweepers second, and S-boats (PT-Boats) 
third. 

These problems would have been astronomi¬ 
cally greater for a Z-Plan sized fleet that would 
have needed 500,000 tons of fuel a month to sup¬ 
port wartime operations. 
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Conclusions 

Nazi Germany simply didn't have the fuel 
resources needed to support the Z-Plan fleet. The 
Reich's total annual oil resources (imports + syn¬ 
thetic and domestic oil production) in 1943 was ap¬ 
proximately 10 million tons (see Table 5). Less than 
2 million tons of that was available for naval use. 
Not much more than that would have been forth¬ 
coming even if oil production had been significantly 
higher. Germany's wartime emergency plans called 
for synthetic fuel production equivalent to over 6 
million tons of petroleum a year. The overwhelming 
majority of that increased production was destined 
for the Luftwaffe and the army, not the Kriegsmarine. 

Barring the defeat of the Soviet Union and 
German control over those oil fields, the Z-Plan 
was merely a dream looking for a gas station. 
Germany was a continental power facing a large 
ground and air threat in a modern war with limit¬ 
ed fuel resources. It was that overarching reality, 
and not the timing of the war's start, which termi¬ 
nated the Z-Plan almost at birth. © 
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Building 
Stalin’s Navy 

by Carl O. Schuster 


Like Hitler, Stalin had hoped to have a large 
ocean-going fleet to challenge the Royal Navy's 
maritime preeminence by 1945 (see Table 1). Unlike 
the German dictator, however, Stalin established 
that goal in 1925, not 1938. He had no illusions 
about British cooperation in the division of Europe, 
much less the world. He also had strong memories 
of the Allied intervention forces the US and British 
navies had landed in Russia to fight the Commun¬ 
ists during the civil war. Stalin wanted to prevent a 
repeat of that experience, and he therefore made 
development of a shipbuilding industry and a blue 
water navy a high priority throughout the 1930s. It 
was a solid, if ambitious, program that would even¬ 
tually serve the Soviet Union well until recent times. 

Much of Stalin's approach to his country's 
naval situation can be traced to the challenge he 
faced. The Czar's maritime industrial base had not 
been as extensive nor as highly developed as 
Imperial Germany's. What there was had been 
severely damaged during the Communists' struggle 
for power. More critical than the damage to the 
physical plant, however, was the wholesale decima¬ 
tion of the small skilled labor force by liquidation, 
famine and flight during the civil war. That was a 
loss Stalin had difficulty replacing. In the case of 
skilled heavy armaments workers, those lost men 
actually proved irreplaceable. Thus Stalin couldn't 
shift his economic and military priorities on a whim. 
He had to build his entire military- industrial com¬ 
plex from the ground up. It required a long term, 
consistently broad and deep, economic program. 

Though manpower was plentiful, managerial 
and technical expertise were virtually nonexistent. 
Acquiring it became the first priority. The Soviets 
recruited foreign technicians and shipyard workers 
to design and build ships, submarines and naval 
facilities. It was a difficult process at first, since the 
primary sources for that assistance, western 
Europe and the United States, distrusted the 
Moscow regime (which was under economic sanc¬ 
tions at the time). So it fell to the diplomatically 
isolated Weimar Germans to cooperate first, in 
1926 providing the Reds with the plans for their 
final World War I submarine types. That contract 
was renewed in 1929. 

Those German plans and the accompanying 
technicians formed the foundations of what became 


the extensive Soviet submarine program. For exam¬ 
ple, the Soviet S-class submarines that served 
Moscow's navy into the 1950s was designed by a 
team of German engineers. Those same men were 
also supposed to supervise construction of the first 
unit, but Hitler ordered them home in 1934. Along 
with that withdrawal went the German monopoly 
on foreign assistance to the Soviet Union. 

By the early 1930s, the Great Depression had 
created an almost desperate search for internation¬ 
al trade in the hard hit West. That and the resur¬ 
gence of German power under the Nazis suddenly 
made trade arrangements with the Soviets seem 
more palatable to Western political and industrial 
leaders. No longer prohibited from operating 
freely, Soviet recruiters hired hundreds of skilled 
shipyard workers and other technicians. Those 
skilled laborers formed the nucleus of the Soviet 
maritime work force. (Sadly, most of them were 
never allowed to return to their countries, and 
many died later in Stalin's gulag.) 

The Soviets also tried to sign lucrative ship¬ 
building contracts directly with Western compa¬ 
nies, but the democratic governments balked at 
warship construction deals. More, most Western 
companies insisted on hard currency in exchange 
for their products and expertise. Only Mussolini's 
resource- and money-strapped Italy had no such 
scruples. 

In March 1934, the Italian Ansaldo Company 
agreed to build both warships and merchant ves¬ 
sels for the Soviets in exchange for oil, grain and 
iron ore. Another part of the deal called for 
Ansaldo to design a battleship for Moscow. The 
Italians also dispatched several hundred engineers 
and technicians to the Soviet Union to train ship¬ 
yard workers and managers. This initial collabora¬ 
tion gave the Italians a dominant position in Soviet 
warship design and construction that lasted into 
the post World War II period. 

Geography 

Stalin was also concerned about the lack of dis¬ 
persion in his shipbuilding industry. The Czar had 
constructed his ships in two yard complexes, 
Leningrad and Nikolayev (on the Black Sea coast). 
Stalin knew that concentration rendered the fleet 
vulnerable to surprise attack and strategic isolation. 
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New units had to sail from those shipyards across 
the open ocean to join their fleets in the Arctic (the 
Northern Fleet was reestablished in 1933) and 
Pacific Oceans (reestablished 1935). Stalin wanted 
each fleet to have its own operating construction 
and maintenance facilities. The resulting dispersal 
would preclude any enemy destroying the entire 
shipbuilding industry in just two strikes. 

The first new sites built under this program 
were the Molotovsk Shipyard in Severodvinsk, on 
the White Sea, and the Komsomolsk Shipyard on 
the Amur River, just north of Vladivostok. Both 
yards included huge covered building halls (to 
facilitate year-round construction in the harsh win¬ 
ter climate) in which up to two battleships could be 
built simultaneously. 

Two new submarine construction facilities, in 
Sverdlovsk and Gorky, some 600 miles southeast, 
and 200 miles east, of Moscow, respectively, were 
also built during this period. The former special¬ 
ized in engine production and the fabrication of 
hull sections, which were then shipped by rail to 


Table I: Stalin’s Naval Construction 


Program 

(Units Planned / Units in Service*) 



1/1/38 

1/1/39 

6/22/41 

1/1/43 

Aircraft Carriers 

0/0 

0/0 

1/0 

2/0 

Battleships 

3/3 

3/3 

4/3 

11/2 

Battlecruisers 

0/0 

0/0 

2/0 

8/0 

Heavy Cruisers 

0/0 

0/0 

0/0 

2/0** 

Medium Cruisers 

3/1 

3/1 

5/3 

7/3 

Light Cruisers 

0/0 

0/0 

0/0 

11/0 

WWI-era Cruisers 5/5 

5/5 

4/5 

4/2 

Flotilla Leaders 

12/1 

12/3 

18/7 

25/5 

Mod. Destroyers 

20/1 

48/9 

66/30 

145/29 

Torpedo Boats 

18/20 

29/20 

29/20 

29/15# 

WWI-era Dest. 

17/17 

17/17 

17/17 

0/7 

MTB 

254/236 

308/239 

404/269 

514/2721 

Submarines 

369/150 

221/164 

280/215 

341/177 


‘This table includes losses incurred during the war. Over 70 per¬ 
cent of the surface ship construction program was canceled on 
7/7/41, due to the loss of shipyards and the fact the economic 
resources were more desperately needed to replace losses among 
the ground and air forces. 

**The German cruiser Lutzow was to be the first of a class of two 
heavy cruisers for the Soviet navy. The Lutzow was never complet¬ 
ed, and the class of cruisers based upon it was never built. 

#ln the Soviet and German navies, small destroyers of 300-900 
tons were classified as torpedo boats because torpedoes constitut¬ 
ed their primary offensive armament. 

tMany of the older MTBs were taken out of service between 1938 
and 1941. Also, the exact MTB order of battle is not known. 
Approximately 174 were lost during the war. 


the appropriate shipyards for final assembly. The 
Severomorsk Shipyard, used primarily for repair 
work, was also established in the 1930s. Addition¬ 
ally, new ways were installed in the Nikolayev and 
Sevastopol Shipyards in the Black Sea Fleet area. 

In sum, this program gave Stalin eight ship¬ 
yards in service by 1939. Of course, those facilities 
would have been of little use without a skilled and 
— more important in Stalin's eyes — politically 
reliable workforce. So the dictator drafted thou¬ 
sands of Russian workers into shipyard training 
programs. He also used 100,000 slave laborers to 
expand the inland river-canal system. 

His intent was twofold. First, he wanted to 
develop a cadre of native skilled and semi-skilled 
labor to disperse among the new shipyards and 
industrial plants. That would reduce his depen¬ 
dence on potentially unreliable foreign experts, 
and give the Soviet Union's war industries a strate¬ 
gic depth to match the country's territorial depth. 
Second, the inland river-canal system facilitated 
the transfer of ships, goods and military supplies 
along interior lines. 

The whole scheme proved fortuitous. The new 
shipyards at Gorky and Severodvinsk remained 
outside German bomber range throughout World 
War II, building their submarines and ships unhin¬ 
dered. In fact, the bulk of the Soviet Union's 
wartime naval construction was undertaken at 
those two yards. More significantly, the river-canal 
system enabled the Soviets to transfer up to 
destroyer-sized units among its three western 
fleets in virtual safety from Axis attack. The canal 
system also supplanted the railroad network in the 
movement of goods and materials, freeing the rail¬ 
ways for high-priority troop traffic. 

Stalin's Naval Strategy 

Stalin's naval strategy was unique for those 
times in that it gave his navy a specific, though not 
independent, role in the Soviet Union's overall 
national strategy. That role dictated the navy's 
structure and ensured its construction was coordi¬ 
nated with that of the other services. Within that 
context, the Soviet navy had three missions, priori¬ 
tized as follows: 1) defend the homeland; 2) sup¬ 
port the army; and 3) carry the war to the enemy's 
rear areas. 

Those missions and priorities not only deter¬ 
mined the numbers and types of ships built, but 
exerted a decisive influence on the methods and 
tactics with which they would be employed. That 
in turn defined the weapons and performance 
characteristics needed in the ships themselves. In 
that respect, the Soviets were ahead of their naval 
contemporaries. 

Naval Airpower 

Soviet naval doctrine of the 1930s called for the 
early identification and engagement of hostile for¬ 
mations. Stalin recognized, and made sure his 
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admirals understood, that airpower had a major 
role to play in that process. He'd already swept 
away airpower doubters in the late 1920s, and 
directed the development of a naval air strike force 
in addition to the naval air reconnaissance element. 
Thus the Soviet naval air arm grew as rapidly as 
the fleet during the 30s. 

Stalin wanted at least two, and possibly as 
many as four, aircraft carriers, and he sent agents 
to the US in an unsuccessful bid to acquire such 
ships. The dictator therefore settled for a purely 
shore-based naval air force, building the world's 
largest by 1 September 1939. 

Submarines 

With aircraft carriers out of reach, submarine 
and major surface combatant construction enjoyed 
the highest priorities in Stalin's naval program, 
with the underwater force receiving first choice of 
everything from materials and industrial support 
to manning. Some 341 units were expected to be 
built between 1934 and 1943. That led to a rapid 
proliferation of designs, each tailored to a different 
kind of mission. The larger D-, K-, L-, S-, and the 
disastrous P-class boats were intended to patrol 
near enemy bases and attack their shipping far 
from the Soviet landmass. The later, medium-sized 
Shch-class was directed at patrolling and inter¬ 
cepting enemy units in the seaward approaches to 
the Soviet coast. Finally, the small M-class was 
built for coastal defense operations in the waters 
contiguous to the Soviet homeland. They were to 
constitute an expendable last ditch effort, attacking 
formations just outside the minefields as the 
enemy approached the Soviet coast. 

The great size of this program is best illustrat¬ 
ed by the fact it gave the Soviet Union the world's 
largest submarine fleet by 1939, with over 168 
boats in commission. Unfortunately for Moscow, 
the quality of that force did not match its quantity. 
All Soviet submarines suffered from poor work¬ 
manship, high noise levels and unsatisfactory 
depth-keeping, despite the consistent improve¬ 
ments made to later units as the crews and ship¬ 
yards gained experience. (For more on early Soviet 
submarines, see Command no. 19, p. 74.) 

Battleships 

Next in priority came the major surface units. 
Several interesting and advanced battleship and 
battlecruiser designers were planned. Those blue¬ 
prints were purchased from Italy and the US, while 
the guns were to be built in Czechoslovakia. 

Stalin's program called for a main battle fleet 
of some 19 units by 1943. Just as with the carrier 
program, however, none of those units ever mate¬ 
rialized. America's naval leadership refused to 
approve sale of capital ship components and arma¬ 
ments to a Communist regime, and the prospect of 
Soviet business was not enough to justify the loss 
of potential US Navy contracts to the industries 


involved. Germany's seizure of Czechoslovakia in 
1938-39 eliminated any possibility of armaments 
coming from that quarter. Thus by 1939, Stalin's 
major fleet construction program was dead in the 
water. 

Cruisers & Destroyers 

The cruiser and destroyer programs benefited 
greatly from Italian assistance, and being technical¬ 
ly less complex than aircraft carriers and battle¬ 
ships, these smaller ships could be built in the 
Soviet Union. Still, some critical machinery had to 
be imported from Italy, and the program was 
plagued by production bottlenecks and quality 
control problems throughout its existence. Twenty 
cruisers were to be in service by 1 January 1943, 
supported by 25 flotilla leaders (large destroyers) 
and 145 destroyers. None of those goals were 
achieved. 

The Soviet Kirov- and Frunze- (or Chapayev-) 
class cruisers were the first major surface units to 
be built in the Soviet Union, and their designs 
reflected a strong Italian influence. They were light, 
fast (34 knots) and thinly armored. They also suf¬ 
fered from the same inaccurate long range gunnery 
that was found in their Italian counterparts. 
Construction began in 1934, but as a result of 
delays in equipment deliveries, only the seven 
units of the Kirov-class were finished before the 
Germans invaded on 22 June 1941. The follow-on 
Frunze-class program was suspended in July and 
not resumed until after the war. (Postwar Western 
naval analysts called them Chapayev-class light 
cruisers after the first unit to be completed. They 
were more stable, had better sea handling charac¬ 
teristics and a more accurate main battery than the 
Kirovs.) 

Following resumption of economic coopera¬ 
tion with the Germans after the signing of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop non-aggression pact in 1939, 
the Soviets requested copies of the Germans' 
Bismarck-class battleship and Hipper-class heavy 
cruiser plans. At least three units of the latter type 
were planned, with the first to be built in Germany 
and the other two in Leningrad. The Germans pro¬ 
vided the requested blueprints in 1940, as well as 
the partially built heavy cruiser, Ltitzow. However, 
Operation Barbarossa began before that ship could 
be completely armed, and it therefore spent the 
war in Leningrad as a moored shore battery. 

In-country construction of flotilla leaders and 
destroyers began in the early 1930s. Twelve 
Leningrad-class units were planned, but perfor¬ 
mance was so bad only six were completed. The 
navy therefore ordered the next one, the Tashkent, 
from Italy in 1937. It was delivered to the Black 
Sea Fleet without armament in February 1939. 
Though given twin 130mm (5-inch) guns in 1940, 
this ship was used primarily as a high speed trans¬ 
port (it had a top speed of 40 knots) before being 
sunk in June 1942. Initial work on four other units 
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based on this design was scrapped on the slips the 
next year. 

The Soviets expected to have a massive des¬ 
troyer force by 1943, but construction was crippled 
by sluggish material and machinery production. 
Planning called for 60 Type-7 destroyers to be in 
service by mid-1941, but only 21 were actually 
completed by that date. Though fast and well 
armed, these ships had significant structural weak¬ 
nesses, demonstrated poor handling characteristics, 
and were unstable gun platforms. They were noisy 
as well, and suffered from heavy vibration at high 
speed, which further degraded the accuracy of their 
gunnery. Their engines were also unreliable. 

The follow-on Type-7U units, of which 27 
were built by 1941, eliminated most of those faults, 
but only nine were commissioned by 1 July of that 
year (seven in the Baltic, two in the Black Sea), and 
those were rushed into service after hasty sea trials. 
Another 18 were built before the war ended, most¬ 
ly in the Pacific Fleet shipyards. One unit of the 
larger and more capable Ognyevoi-class was com¬ 
pleted before 1945, but 17 of the planned 24 units 


Table 2: Soviet Naval Order of 
Battle by Fleet 

(1 September 1939 / 22 June 1941) 


Ship Type Northern 

Battleship 0/0 

Heavy Cruisers 0/0 

Medium Cruisers 0/0 

Light Cruisers 0/0 

WWI-era Cruisers 0/0 

Flotilla Leaders 0/0 

Modern Destroyers 4/4 

WWI-era Destroyers 3/3 

Torpedo Boats 3/3 

Motor Torpedo Boats 0/2 
Submarines 14/15 


Baltic 

Black Sea 

Pacific 

2/2 

1/1 

0/0 

0/0* 

0/0 

0/0 

1/2 

0/2 

0/0 

0/0 

0/0 

0/0 

1/1 

4/4 

0/0 

2/2 

3/3 

0/2 

6/12 

5/8 

0/6 

6/6 

5/5 

2/2 

8/8 

4/4 

5/5 

48/48 

84/84 

134/135# 

55/69 

23/44 

76/87 


Naval Air Force: 2,581 serviceable aircraft on 22 June 
1941. Most of those were obsolete 1-15 and 1-153 biplanes, 
but there were 50 modern Pe-2 bombers. 

‘The Germans were contracted to build two Hipper-class 
heavy cruisers, but only the incomplete Lutzow was delivered. 
Renamed Tallin for Soviet service, the cruiser was never com¬ 
pleted. 

#These numbers are deceptive. The Soviets were trying to 
replace their entire MTB inventory and were decommissioning 
older inadequate units as fast as new ones came in service. 
Also, production was halted in 1939 while the factories and 
shipyards shifted over to the new designs and had to adopt to 
a domestically produced engine once foreign diesel engine 
deliveries were halted by the war. 


were scrapped on the slip; the others were com¬ 
pleted postwar. 

Torpedo Boats & Motor Torpedo 
Boats 

Torpedo boat construction began in 1928. 
These 600-ton craft were the first surface combat¬ 
ants built in the Soviet shipyards, and the work¬ 
manship reflected their inexperience. They were 
intended to conduct coastal patrols and act as fleet 
escorts in constricted waters until the new destroy¬ 
er classes could be built and deployed. A major 
disappointment in service, they were too slow to 
operate as classic (and smaller) motor torpedo 
boats, and lacked the sensors and armament to 
conduct anti-submarine warfare. Twenty-nine 
were built between 1930 and 1945, but little is 
known about their wartime service. 

Interestingly, motor torpedo boats (MTBs) 
were at the bottom of the Soviet navy's construc¬ 
tion priorities after 1930, but in the end these craft 
were to see the most action in the war. The first 
Soviet built units were poor performers, but they 
did come up with two adequate designs, the D-3 
and G-5, and had them in mass production before 
the war started. By June 1941, the USSR had the 
largest MTB fleet in the world, with 269 in service. 
Production had begun to slow by 1940, however, 
because of a shortfall in the manufacture of the 
engines used in the D-3s. The German invasion 
worsened that problem, and construction stopped 
shortly after Barbarossa began. 

The called-for engines were still not available 
when manufacture was resumed late in 1941, so 
most units built in the latter months of that year 
and throughout 1942 were given smaller ones. The 
result was that they were significantly slower than 
their Axis counterparts and suffered accordingly in 
combat. The receipt of Allied lend-lease engines in 
1943 enabled the Soviets to resume normal produc¬ 
tion, but those boats' fighting qualities remained 
inferior to those of the Axis throughout the war. 
The British and Americans also delivered 108 com¬ 
plete MTBs under lend-lease, making a total of 459 
such types that served in the Soviet navy during 
the war, with 174 lost in action. 

Conclusions 

Stalin's naval construction efforts highlighted 
the problems inherent in trying to build a large fleet 
quickly on an ill-prepared and long dormant indus¬ 
trial base. The rapid expansion of the fleet stretched 
the country's economy to the breaking point, and 
Stalin's purges eliminated the few experienced lead¬ 
ers and managers the USSR had developed by the 
mid-1930s. Thus the Soviet navy entered the war as 
a hollow fleet, with a large number of new units but 
few experienced men to handle them (see Table 2). 
The chaos caused by the purges made it impossible 
to meet the increasingly unrealistic production goals. 
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Also, most of that new construction suffered 
from severe material and technical deficiencies. 
Damage control arrangements were abysmal, the 
engineering systems unreliable, the anti-aircraft 
armament inadequate, and all units lacked the elec¬ 
tronic sensors that proved so crucial to the other 
major navies in the war. Basic fleet maintenance 
was ignored so the shipyards could concentrate on 
new construction, which only worsened an already 
serious serviceability problem. More significantly, 
Stalin's purges eliminated most of those who were 
in positions to detect and solve such problems. 
Such a combination of poor materials and inexperi¬ 
enced leadership was a prescription for disaster. 

The navy's faults didn't surface during the 
short wars against Poland and Finland, but the dis¬ 
astrous early days following the German invasion 
exposed those deficiencies at heavy cost. The bulk 
of the Red surface fleet couldn't even get under¬ 
way during the critical first few days of Barbar- 
ossa. Within a week, the Soviets had lost a dozen 
submarines and nearly 50 surface ships; most 
through scuttling. German airpower and mines 
took out the rest. 

All three of the western Soviet fleets went on 
to do better in the years ahead, but on a 
unit-to-unit basis they were never equal to their 
Axis counterparts in either material or tactical/ 
operational effectiveness. But then, as many Soviet 
leaders of those times maintained: "Numbers pro¬ 
vide a quality of their own." And Stalin's naval 
program certainly gave them that. © 
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The Campaign in Texas, 1835-36 


by Robert F. Burke 


The Texas revolution owed its inception to one 
man: Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana. As a military 
hero of Mexico's struggle for independence from 
Spanish colonialism a decade earlier, he'd emerged 
as a charismatic and politically flexible leader who 
seemed ideally suited to guide the fledgling repub¬ 
lic's 7 million people through an uncertain future. 
The general was swept into the presidency on a 
tide of overwhelming public support in 1833; yet 
from the moment he assumed office he proceeded 
to concentrate so much power in his own hands 
that within a year he had become absolute dictator 
over a nation whose dominion extended from 
California to the Yucatan peninsula. 

Opposition to the despot wasn't long in form¬ 
ing, and his regime moved swiftly to suppress wide¬ 
spread but poorly organized pockets of federalist 
resistance throughout the country. By the spring of 
1835, only the state of Coahuila-Texas remained 
beyond the grasp of the self-made autocrat. 

The Texan sub-province had been opened to 
unlimited development since the mid-1820s, with 
millions of acres of virgin land for sale at bargain 
prices. Under the visionary guidance of entrepre¬ 
neur Stephen Austin, things went well during the 
first few years of the experiment. Then, about 1830, 
there was an unexpected surge in the volume of 
non-Latino homesteaders, whose numbers eventu¬ 
ally swelled to some 25,000 — five times the num¬ 
ber of native Tejanos. 

An alarmed Santa Ana saw this unwelcome 
influx as part of an insidious plot by the United 
States government to undermine Mexican authori¬ 
ty and ultimately grab the territory for itself. He 
believed his suspicions confirmed when Austin, 
late in 1833, asked that Texas be granted the status 
of a separate state within Mexico. He had the 
Texan thrown into prison for sedition. In an effort 
to correct the worrisome situation, Santa Ana 
placed the entire region under martial law and 
imposed a crippling program of taxation and trade 
restrictions, as well as a permanent prohibition 
against further immigration. 

It's fair to say that until the implementation of 
those oppressive regulations, the inhabitants of the 


sub-province had given little thought to the dra¬ 
mas unfolding in Mexico proper. The Texans had 
endeavored to be loyal citizens of their adopted 
country, minded their own business, and rarely 
concerned themselves with issues and events that 
had no direct impact on their lives. But suddenly 
the settlers were confronted by a series of inexplic¬ 
ably hostile actions threatening their very exis¬ 
tence. Outraged at the high-handed injustice of it, 
the colonists were hot for action by the time Austin 
was released from incarceration in September 1835. 

Conflagration 

On the eve of the Texas revolt, the Mexican 
central government had already committed about 
1,000 constabulary troops there to enforce its dic¬ 
tates. Commanded by Col. Domingo de Ugar- 
techea, those soldiers had only recently been sta¬ 
tioned in a half-dozen outposts across the area. 
Sporadic outbreaks of public protest rendered 
those positions untenable, forcing Ugartechea to 
pull back to his operational headquarters at San 
Antonio de Bexar. 

On 17 September 1835, a unit of 500 regulars 
under the direction of Gen. Martin Perfecto de Cos 
landed at the small Gulf port of Copano, then 
moved 40 miles inland to occupy the La Bahia pre¬ 
sidio at Goliad. Though comparatively innocuous, 
these activities were seen by Austin and his com¬ 
patriots as an unprovoked invasion. For them the 
gauntlet had been thrown. They issued an emer¬ 
gency proclamation, stating "every man in Texas is 
called upon to take up arms in defense of his coun¬ 
try and his rights." 

Thus, even as the Santanistas tramped north¬ 
ward toward San Antonio, the colonists began 
massing at the improvised capital city of San 
Felipe. Simultaneously, Ugartechea sent 200 men 
eastward to retrieve a small cannon from the vil¬ 
lage of Gonzales. Those troops were repulsed by a 
group of defiant militia on 2 October. When Cos 
finally arrived in San Antonio a week later and 
learned what had happened he ordered Ugar¬ 
techea to get the gun himself. Obeying his instruc¬ 
tions, the colonel led a new expedition that was in 
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turn challenged by an ever larger body of armed 
settlers. He beat a hasty retreat back to his base. 

During the course of the next few days, Gon¬ 
zales became a rallying point for the rebel cause. 
Austin himself arrived there at the head of several 
hundred men, and was unanimously elected com- 
mander-in-chief. Though a comparative novice in 
that field, the "general" had a clear idea of what the 
next phase of operations should be: "to take San 
Antonio and drive all the [Mexican] military out of 
Texas before the campaign [season] closes." 

So it was that on 12 October Austin's 618 vol¬ 
unteers began a westward trek. As they did so, 
news came that an independent force of 52 men 
under Capt. George M. Collinsworth had moved 
south from San Felipe, liberated the port of 
Matagorda, and took La Bahia by surprise. That last 
was a signal victory for the insurrectionists, since it 
gave them the strongest fortification on the coastal 
plain, as well as an impressive arsenal of eight can¬ 
non, and a large quantity of small arms and ammu¬ 
nition. Collinsworth wasted little time, and went on 
to secure Refugio, Copano, San Patricio and 
Lipantitlan, pushing the limits of the rebel military 
zone to the Neuces River, generally recognized as 
the boundary between Texas and Coahuila. 

With his southern flank secured, Austin 
should have been filled with confidence in the 
future success of his endeavor, but everything 
began to go wrong. It took nine days to cover a dis¬ 
tance of 60 miles. This desultory "advance" finally 
ground to a halt near Salado Creek, just five miles 
east of San antonio. Along the way the army had 
unceremoniously discarded much of its excess 
cargo, including the sledge-borne six-pounder 
cannon from Gonzales. Austin endured these 
aggravating setbacks with stoicism. He was, how¬ 
ever, beginning to grasp not only his shortcomings 
as a field commander, but the fact the lack of disci¬ 
pline within the ranks was killing whatever hopes 
he may have entertained about achieving a quick 
victory. There could be no thought of trying to 
attack what was almost certain to be a heavily 
defended town without the men first undergoing 
an extensive period of training in the military arts. 

As suspected, Cos was indeed fortifying his 
position as the Texans approached, transferring his 
headquarters to an abandoned mission compound 
known as the Alamo. Instead of trying to regain 
the initiative, he chose simply to bide his time and 
send regular dispatches to the Mexican capital. 

In distant central Mexico, Santa Ana — now 
defamed by his opponents as the "Usurper of the 
South" — had been relaxing on his estate near Vera 
Cruz when he learned of the outbreak of hostilities. 
He moved immediately to raise recruits and 
instructed various units of the army to concentrate 
at San Luis Potosi. He ordered Gen. Jose Ramirez y 
Sesma to transfer his staff from the recently paci¬ 
fied province of Zacatecas to Saltillo, where he was 
to reorganize the 1st Division, then march to the 
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relief of San Antonio via Laredo. By 29 October, 
Santa Ana himself was riding north to take person¬ 
al command of operations. 

Besieged 

Though Austin's foot soldiers remained more 
or less immobilized, the same did not hold true for 
his mounted squadrons. He sent Capt. William 
Barret Travis and a dozen troopers to patrol the 
Neuces River, while placing his aide-de-camp, 
James Bowie, in charge of 90 horsemen to probe the 
outskirts of San antonio itself. 

Moving out on 21 October, Bowie rapidly cap¬ 
tured the half-dozen missions that stood south of 
the town. Cos responded by dispatching more than 
400 soldiers and two cannon against the incursion, 
only to find himself repulsed in two bloody 
encounters: first at Mission Espada, then at 
Concepcion, on 24 and 27 October, respectively. 

Austin took advantage of those victories by 
moving forward from Salado Creek and occupying 


the Casa Mata hillock about a mile east of San 
antonio, as well as the old mill that stood an equal 
distance above the town along the river's west 
bank. 

Having linked up with Bowie, the general was 
eager to undertake a direct assault on the enemy, 
but his senior advisors inveighed against the idea 
as premature. Limited in his own authority and 
unable to do anything without a consensus among 
his officers, Austin was soon at the end of his wits. 
The burdens of his position, coupled with a grad¬ 
ual deterioration of his physical health, caused him 
to despair, and by early November he badly want¬ 
ed relief. 

While military stalemate overtook events in 
the west, an important assembly of 48 elected dele¬ 
gates was taking place at San Felipe. The 
"Consultation," as it was called, formally estab¬ 
lished a provisional state government, severed 
direct political affiliation with Coahuila, but did 
nothing about declaring complete independence 
from Mexico. Texas, they declared instead, was 
committed to the overthrow of the hated Usurper 
and to the restoration of Mexico's original federal¬ 
ist institutions. 

Henry Smith took office as chief executive, 
while a "General Council" assumed legislative 
responsibilities. Former Tennessee governor 
Samuel Houston was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the (virtually non-existent) regular army, a 
position that gave him no authority at all over the 
volunteers who comprised the bulk of the rebel 
combatants. 

Austin was appointed Texas' official represen¬ 
tative to the United States, where he was to seek 
political and financial support for the cause. That 
gave him an honorable way out of his command 
dilemma. Before departing on 24 November, he 
turned his martial duties over to former Indian 
fighter Edward Burleson, while the men elected 
Francis Johnson as second in command. 

By this point the siege of San Antonio had been 
going on for five weeks, but the Texas forces contin¬ 
ued to occupy only those positions secured the first 
day. Despite the fact they were able to conduct a 
steady, if erratic, bombardment on the town with 
their two captured cannon, there had actually been 
little activity except for an occasional skirmish. The 
only noteworthy success had been scored by Bowie, 
who had captured a well-protected column of pack 
mules loaded with badly needed foodstuffs for the 
Mexican garrison and its livestock. 

Nearly 1,000 colonists had taken up arms by 
this point, but no more than 800 were actually 
available for duty at one time. The reason was sim¬ 
ple: since the men were practically all militia, they 
generally had the freedom to do pretty much as 
they wanted. Burleson had his hands full just try¬ 
ing to keep his command supplied; there were 
shortages of almost everything. By month's end, 
with the army at only half its peak strength, and 
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little prospect of anything but frigid weather and 
inactivity lying ahead, most of the remaining 
troops were preparing to gather their belongings 
and go home. 

Burleson saw something had to be done to 
keep San Antonio from becoming the site of a 
Mexican victory by default. On 3 December he 
called a council of war and asked his officers for 
their viewpoints. A small majority expressed fears 
they had already waited too long: the Santanistas 
were probably so well entrenched direct assault on 
San antonio would result in a slaughter of the 
Texans. Therefore the best option seemed to be to 
fall back on Goliad and Gonzales. Others, howev¬ 
er, pleaded the opposite case: this was the moment 
to strike — the men were still willing to fight and 
tired of waiting. 

After further deliberation, Burleson issued 
orders for a withdrawal along the lines suggested. 
But the next day Col. Johnson and an immensely 
popular officer named Benjamin Milam literally 
stormed into his tent. They were outraged at the 
decision to leave and announced their intention to 
attack the place on their own. 

Burleson made no attempt to suppress this 
coup, and though he was technically still in charge 
of things, he let actual authority pass into the 
hands of these subordinates. The two men called 
the troops to assembly and told them what they 
planned; two-thirds of those present stepped for¬ 
ward to go along. 

During the night they crossed the river and 
took up positions by the old mill. At dawn on 5 
December, Johnson led a column of 40 men into 
the northern part of San Antonio, while Milam 
embarked on a wide enveloping swing with the 
other 210 militia and approached form the north¬ 
west. Both groups found every street barricaded 
and the buildings turned into strongpoints from 
which the defenders poured deadly crossfires. 
After a day of fighting in which little headway was 
made, the Texans resorted to an innovative expedi¬ 
ent. By turning lumber into battering rams, and 
using hammers and crowbars, they began smash¬ 
ing holes in the walls of the nearest houses, 
methodically capturing one after another. Thus, by 
an indirect maneuver, the rebels were able to 
undermine Gen. Cos' main line of defense. 

From that point on, though the combat 
remained intense, the militiamen were able to con¬ 
tinue outflanking the Santanista positions. By the 
end of the second day, they had captured over half 
the town. Then on 7 December, Milam was killed 
by a shot through the head. Infuriated by the unex¬ 
pected loss of a beloved leader, the rebels threw all 
caution aside and surged forward in a spontaneous 
general attack that broke into the remaining 
Mexican positions and drove the enemy into the 
final sanctuary of the Alamo. The Texans closed in 
from all sides and laid down a barrage of rifle and 
artillery fire into the compound. Though the place 


had a well stocked arsenal of 23 mounted cannon, 
there was little food left and Mexican morale had 
all but collapsed. Cos chose to capitulate after 
another 48 hours. 

Permitted to surrender with honor, the defeat¬ 
ed Mexicans retained their small arms as they 
marched out of town on 13 December. Heading for 
Laredo, only half of the original contingent of 1,500 
men were left by the time they arrived two weeks 
later. There Cos linked up with the lead elements 
of the 1st Division, which had just arrived. Though 
Sesma was supposed to have occupied the town by 
mid-November, he too had evidently been 
plagued by supply problems and was unable to 
reach his destination until the day after Christmas. 

There was thus no chance of any swift retalia¬ 
tion by the Mexicans, for though Santa Ana had 
amassed a relatively large army of three divisions, 
those formations had only just begun their march 
from San Luis Potosi and were still many hundreds 
of miles south. However, the self-styled "Napol¬ 
eon of the West" was already thinking ahead: Cos 
would lead his men to Monclova and there await 
the arrival of the main body; Sesma would shift 110 
miles to the northwest for a rendezvous at Presidio 
de Rio Grande. 

A Clash of Wills 

With the fighting at San Antonio at an end, 
and Texas cleared of all hostile troops, it appeared 
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Texas Victorious 

Mid Nov. 1835-MidJan. 1836 


to the average volunteer the threat to their way of 
life was over. Few of them saw beyond the imme¬ 
diate crisis, and most, including Burleson, decided 
it was indeed time to go home. In spite of that, the 
overall strength of the Texas army didn't seriously 
diminish, owing in large part to the timely arrival 
of reinforcements from the US in the form of an 
assortment of American idealists and adventurers 
who were responding to the provisional govern¬ 
ment's earlier call for help. 

Encouraged by success on the battlefield, the 
General Council at San Felipe approved a scheme 
submitted by Col. Johnson and his second in com¬ 
mand, Dr. James Grant. Their plan entailed trans¬ 
ferring the bulk of Texan forces, along with six of 
the Alamo's cannon, to the vicinity of Goliad. From 
there they would embark on an ambitious venture: 
the liberation of Matamoros, a town situated on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, not far from the Gulf of 
Mexico. This single action might carry the momen¬ 
tum of federalist success into the heart of Mexico, 


sparking renewed resistance against the dictator 
and bringing his despised regime crashing down. 

But the provisional executive, Henry Smith, 
and Gen. Houston were vehemently opposed to 
the plan. Advocating a defensive strategy instead, 
they were convinced the Council had badly mis¬ 
judged an enemy who was already massing an 
estimated 10,000 effectives in Coahuila. If the 
Matamoros project went ahead, its participants 
might well be overwhelmed and the colonies left 
totally exposed. Exacerbating matters was the fact 
that, unlike the Council members, both Smith and 
Houston favored complete independence from 
Mexico. That was a premature notion for which 
there was as yet little widespread popular sup¬ 
port. 

Those basic differences, and confusion about 
the inexact and overlapping areas of administra¬ 
tive control within the Texas government, shat¬ 
tered all semblance of cooperation between the 
branches of the administration. The split left Texas 
without a unified or central authority on either the 
political or military front. The Council refused to 
even acknowledge the existence of any of its politi¬ 
cal rivals, appointing Lt. Gov. James Robinson as 
acting head of state, and conferring leadership of 
the militia upon a veteran of the San Antonio cam¬ 
paign, Col. James Walker Fannin. 

By mid-January 1836, Fannin had roughly 600 
men and 12 cannon at his disposal, most concen¬ 
trated in and around Goliad preparing to launch 
the offensive toward Matamoros. Though legally 
powerless to stop the move, Houston nevertheless 
took it upon himself to ride to the presidio in a last 
desperate bid to thwart the enterprise he believed 
could only end in disaster for Texas (see sidebar). 

His words fell on deaf ears, and he was back in 
San Felipe by 31 January. Rather than prolong his 
difficulties any longer, Houston tendered his resig¬ 
nation. Gov. Smith rejected it and instead ordered 
him to take a leave of absence. He told Houston to 
return in March, when he was scheduled to attend 
the forthcoming "convention" at Washington-on- 
the-Brazos as a voting delegate. That conclave 
could potentially resolve not only Houston's prob¬ 
lems, but determine once and for all the future sta¬ 
tus of Texas. 

The Army of Operations 

Far to the south, Santa Ana was preoccupied 
with assembling the largest concentration of 
Mexican military might ever seen. The whole of the 
2nd and 3rd Divisions had finally reached Saltillo 
during the first half of January. Those forces, 
together with the units at Monclova and Presidio, 
amounted to more than 6,200 troops. 

In addition to the combatants there was the 
burden of civilian camp followers, whose numbers 
easily equaled half the size of the fighting army. 
Though at times a nuisance, they played a vital 
role in scouring the nearby countryside for food. 
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water, firewood and other necessities for the men 
while on the march. 

From the outset there had been a considerable 
difference of opinion within the Mexican high 
command as to what the overall strategy of the 
coming campaign should be. The general staff sug¬ 
gested they confine their advance to the vicinity of 
the Gulf coast, at least as far as Goliad. Most of the 
supplies they needed could be more easily trans¬ 
ported by sea to one of the nearby ports, with the 
La Bahia presidio transformed into a depot from 
which to push on toward the Texans' colonies. 
Somewhere along the way they would encounter 
and defeat the rebel army. 

But the Napoleon of the West rejected that 
concept out of hand. His experience and judgment 
told him such a plan was much too restricted; the 
left flank would be dangerously exposed to enemy 
attack. Further, dependence on sea supply would 
put the army at the mercy of unpredictable weath¬ 
er conditions, and make the entire invasion vulner¬ 
able to the newly organized Texas navy of six 
armed schooners based at Galveston. The Mexican 
fleet was equally small, and already had its capaci¬ 
ties stretched merely protecting the coast from a 
perpetually threatening design by Spain to rein¬ 
vade the country. The last such attempt had 
occurred just six years earlier. 

Santa Ana envisioned a broad front plan. The 
1st and 2nd Divisions would make the main thrust 
in the north along the Presidio/San antonio axis, 
while a subsidiary drive in the south was under¬ 
taken by the 3rd Division via Matamoros and 
Goliad. Once the Alamo and La Bahia had been 
secured and converted into forward supply bases, 
the entire army could fan out across the country in 
a final search for the climactic battle of destruction. 


He would commit three-quarters of all available 
forces to this enterprise, with practically nothing 
held in reserve. But nothing would go wrong: flexi¬ 
bility was the essence — everything was planned 
to catch the Texans off guard and crush them with 
brutal, swift and overwhelming might. It would be 
a brief, glorious and victorious campaign. 

Winter Surprise 

In a field order to his officers, Santa Ana left 
little doubt as to what he expected in the weeks 
ahead: 

The foreigners who are making war on the 
Mexican nation in violation of every rule of law 
are entitled to no consideration whatsoever; and 
consequently no quarter shall be given them, of 
which you will inform your troops. These foreign¬ 
ers have with audacity declared war to the death 
on Mexico and ought to have it given them in the 
same manner. 

All was ready by 17 January, when Gen. Urrea 
set out from Saltillo with the 3rd Division, heading 
for Matamoros. On the 26th, Santa Ana put the 
main body in motion by personally leading the 1st 
Brigade of the 2nd Division northward toward link 
up with Gen. Cos at Monclova and Sesma's 1st 
Division at Presidio. The 2nd and 3rd Brigades were 
to follow during the next two days. All units would 
be in position and prepared to make the final 
strikes by the middle of February. 

Incredibly, despite clear warning of this new 
menace, the Texans regarded the entire spectacle 
with an almost detached equanimity. There were 
no cries of alarm, no rush to reform the disbanded 
militia companies. Indeed, in the period before its 
schism the provisional government had fooled 
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itself into believing it could quickly muster a body 
of some 5,000 regulars and volunteers who would 
be capable of dealing with any new Mexican chal¬ 
lenge. In reality, with the moment of supreme dan¬ 
ger fast approaching, there were fewer than 700 
men ready to resist the onslaught, located in seven 
widely scattered locations: Gonzales, San antonio. 
Port Lavaca, Copano, Goliad, San Patricio and 
Lipantitlan. 

The overriding need was for a decisive leader 
who might pull those fragments into a unified 
force. With Houston out of the picture, only Fannin 
was left to fill the role, but he was unwilling or 
unable to act on his own initiative. His correspon¬ 
dence to the General Council reveals a streak of 
procrastination and self doubt, yet he was left in 
overall command simply because there didn't 
appear to be anyone capable of replacing him. 

Another officer who, if given the chance, might 
well have provided all the qualities Fannin lacked, 
was the Alamo's newly appointed and promoted 
commander, Lt. Col. Travis. The brash young 
leader was prepared to move to stop the invaders 
long before they ever reached the colonies. He 
made repeated requests for additional munitions: 
"If these are promptly sent and large reinforce¬ 
ments are hastened to this frontier, this neighbor¬ 
hood will be the great and decisive ground. The 


power of Santa Ana is to be met here or in the 
Colonies; we had better meet him here than suffer 
a war of devastation to rage in our settlements." 

Given 250 men he believed he could hold San 
antonio indefinitely; while an additional 500 would 
enable him to drive "beyond the Rio Grande...and 
[there] I will visit vengeance upon the enemy of 
Texas." 

Travis, however, was never given that oppor¬ 
tunity. When he wrote those words he was under 
the impression there was still time to implement 
such a plan of action. In fact, time had already run 
out. Neither he nor any of the other Texas leaders 
— with the exception of Houston — had expected 
to have to fight again before the coming of spring 
at the earliest. Santa Ana had sensed that, and so it 
was in the middle of winter he had forced the sol¬ 
diers of the Army of Operations to ford the Rio 
Grande. 

Undertaking what can only be described as an 
epic of endurance, the Mexicans advanced east¬ 
ward through some of the harshest winter weather 
imaginable. They were stung by the lash of freez¬ 
ing temperatures, subsisted at times on half¬ 
rations, suffered from fatigue and dysentery, and 
pushed on through driving windstorms, torrential 
sleet and knee deep snow. 

The audacity of the Mexican plan turned it 
into a daring master stroke, the speed and timing 
of which now stunned the rebels. Travis and his 
men retreated into their citadel just as the leading 
elements of the 1st Division reached the outskirts of 
San Antonio. Fannin, who had gotten as far south 
as Refugio, fell back to the safety of the La Bahia 
presidio, though not before a group of 128 under 
Johnson and Grant were annihilated piecemeal at 
San Patricio and Agua Dulce Creek by Gen. 
Urrea's men. 

Thus, even as the delegates assembled for the 
Convention at Washington-on-the-Brazos in early 
March, their forces were completely at bay. Several 
appeals for help had been received from San anto¬ 
nio, and reportedly the only real aid Travis had 
gotten so far was from a handful of militia who 
lived in Gonzales. Fannin indicated he wanted to 
do something, but couldn't make up his mind as to 
exactly what that should be. The delegates were in 
no position to do anything except try to rush what 
forces could be had to the Alamo's rescue; but the 
just returned Houston persuaded them such an 
attempt would by futile. He maintained they must 
attend to the business at hand — that of creating a 
new and unified central government. 

Public sentiment had by that time moved 
decidedly in favor of complete secession, and the 
conventioneers, responding to the change, com¬ 
posed a formal declaration of independence from 
Mexico. Upon its adoption on 2 March, David G. 
Burnett was elected to the presidency of an ad inter¬ 
im government for the duration of hostilities, after 
which elections would be held. A new constitution 
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would then also take effect, one designed to avoid 
the confusion that had deadlocked the previous 
administration. By that action the struggle was 
changed from civil strife to a full blown revolution. 

Taking Charge 

Having resolved the question of Texas' politi¬ 
cal status, the Convention also settled the matter of 
Houston's military authority. He was unanimously 
confirmed as the "Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of Texas, Militia and Volunteers," a title that 
gave him complete control over all land forces. 

With that out of the way, there was still the 
critical issue of what to do about Santa Ana's inva¬ 
sion. Houston felt helpless in that there was 
absolutely nothing he could do at that moment to 
thwart the Mexicans. But his first move was to 
issue a renewed call to arms: "War is raging on the 
frontiers.... The citizens of Texas must rally to the 
aid of our Army or it will perish. Let the citizens of 
the east march to combat!" 

He knew perfectly well it would take several 
weeks before any measurable response could be 
expected. Still, on 6 March, Houston mounted up 
and rode away from the Convention with an escort 
of only four men. His destination was Gonzales, 
where he would gather whatever forces were 
available. He dispatched a courier to 
Goliad, informing that garrison of the 
change in command and instructing them 
to march north as quickly as possible to 
the west bank of the Cibolo River. There, 
at a point just 25 miles southeast of San 
Antonio, the two forces would combine 
and undertake the rescue of Travis' belea¬ 
guered bastion. 

Upon his arrival at Gonzales, after a 
six day journey, Houston learned of the 
Alamo's fall and the massacre of its 187 
defenders. He promptly sent word to 
Fannin: 


Sir, you will on receipt of this order fall 
back upon Guadalupe Victoria with your 
command and such artillery as can be 
brought with the expedition. The remain¬ 
der will be sunk in the river. You will take 
the necessary measures for the defense of 
Victoria, and forward one-third of the 
members of your effective forces to this 
point, and remain in command until fur¬ 
ther orders. Every facility is to be rendered 
to women and children who may be 
desirous of leaving that place. Prior to 
abandoning Goliad, you will take the nec¬ 
essary measures to blow up the fortress, 
and do so before leaving its vicinity. The 
immediate advance of the enemy may be 
confidently expected — as well as a rise of 
high water — prompt movements are 
therefore highly important. 


Then on the 13th word came the spearhead of 
the Army of Operations was heading straight for 
Gonzales. That startling information made 
Houston realize he could no longer remain in the 
place; retreat was an unavoidable necessity. As he 
expressed it in a letter to the government: "By 
falling back Texas can rally and [later] defeat any 
force that can be sent against her!" 

With 374 men on hand, Houston burned the 
village to the ground, ditched two cannon, and 
began a retreat northwest toward Burnham's 
Crossing. He wrote again to Fannin, telling him to 
forget about Victoria and push on instead to the 
Colorado River, fording it at Wharton. Both 
columns would then converge on Beason's Ford, 
located some 30 miles due west of San Felipe. 

Even as Houston began his desperate eastward 
move, some encouraging portents began to reveal 
themselves. Most of the veteran militiamen were 
returning to duty, and a steady (if uneven) flow of 
volunteers from the US continued to add much 
needed strength to the army. But 65 miles away, at 
San antonio, Santa Ana was going over the details 
of what he believed would the final phase of the 
campaign. 

The two-week siege of the Alamo had been a 
most disagreeable interlude for the dictator, who 
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at the end dismissed the whole affair with nothing 
more than a contemptuous shrug. But taking that 
mission-fortress had savaged his formations. 
More than 600 men had been killed or wounded, a 
figure that amounted to 90 percent of the casual¬ 
ties incurred so far by the entire Army of Oper¬ 
ations. Several of the best trained units had been 
mauled to such an extent Santa Ana's private sec¬ 
retary remarked: "Another such victory will ruin 
us." 

But to His Excellency such was the price of 
greatness; and he still had about 5,500 effectives in 
Texas. Subtracting the support and medical per¬ 
sonnel, the losses caused by disease, desertion, 
exposure, and those needed for garrison duty, the 
actual number of men available for offensive oper¬ 
ations had dropped to just under 4,700 — or to be 
exact, 4,397 combatants and 293 teamsters. But as 
Santa Ana had no additional men to make good 
any of his losses, the Army of Operations had sus¬ 
tained a blow from which it could not recover. He 
had to settle for juggling his companies between 
the various infantry battalions in an effort to bal¬ 
ance their strengths. 

Complicating matters was a growing and criti¬ 
cal shortage of animal feed. Henceforth two-thirds 
of the horse soldiers had to go dismounted, with 
their regiments dissolved and replaced by five 


smaller, consolidated cavalry "groups." Fully half 
the artillery and nearly a quarter of all carts and 
wagons had to be left in San Antonio. 

In fact, the entire army was reorganized. 
Sesma's 1st Division expanded to 2,250 men and 
three cannon. Santa Ana and his "flying column" 
were loosely attached to the division. The reconfig¬ 
ured 2nd Division, now led by Gen. Antonio Gaona, 
was given only 706 men and a single field piece. 
Urrea's 3rd Division was increased to 1,748 men 
and five guns, with most of that strength being 
transferred to him from San Antonio. That town 
itself became a major Mexican supply center, as 
well as a strategic repository of manpower. Some 
818 men and 12 cannon (plus the 19 mounted guns 
that would remain inside the Alamo) constituted a 
fourth, or Reserve Division, commanded by Gen. 
Juan Andrade. 

Renewed operations took the form of a gigan¬ 
tic trident extending across a broad and porous 
front of 170 miles. The 2nd Division, forming the tri¬ 
dent's northern prong, moved in the direction of 
Bastrop and Washington-on-the-Brazos. The 1st 
Division — in three brigades and accompanied by 
El Presidente — pushed through the center toward 
Gonzales and San Felipe. The reinforcements going 
from San antonio to the 3rd Division driving on 
Goliad and Velasco made up the southern prong. 


Competing Plans 


Aware of the massive build up of Mexican forces 
across the Rio Grande, Sam Houston had already formu¬ 
lated a precise plan for the defense of Texas during the 
final stages of the siege of San Antonio. It was a plan he 
believed might be implemented as a practical alternative 
to the illusory attraction of the Matamoros project. But he 
was not really opposed to that undertaking as long as its 
final objective was kept limited in scope. That is, 
Matamoros was a legitimate military target in that it had 
long been an important garrison town and, and as Gen. 
Cos demonstrated, could serve as an ideal forward base 
from which overland and seaborne assaults upon Texas 
might again be launched. 

What Houston feared most, however, was the 
Matamoros scheme might easily turn into a quagmire 
from which the Texas army would be unable to extricate 
itself. The move would leave the colonies virtually 
denuded of manpower, and it did nothing to further the 
cause of complete Texas independence. "The capture of a 
city that lies outside the boundaries of our territory is 
useless," he said, "and the shedding of Texan blood in 
such unjustifiable warfare is a mistake." 

If carried out at all, Houston felt it ought to be done 
by a small force of mounted volunteers, and then simply 
as a daring surgical strike, rather than the kind of major 
offensive envisioned by the Council. The troops would 
move in rapidly, do the necessary damage, and pull out. 

It was imperative there be no distractions from fac¬ 


ing the primary danger to Texas in the coming months: 
the anticipated invasion by the main Mexican army. 
Contrary to the Council's view, Houston stated that the 
defeat of Cos had actually resolved little, and in fact the 
enemy would soon return. 

He expected the enemy to march across the midlands 
toward Bexar, and along the south coast to Goliad. He had 
every intention of meeting the threats, but had no desire to 
see his forces tied down at those places. They were instead 
to be deployed elsewhere. As he expressed it in a letter to 
Governor Smith: "I have ordered the fortifications in the 
town of Bexar to be demolished, and if you should think 
well of it, I will remove all the cannon and other munitions 
of war to Gonzales and Copano, blow up the Alamo and 
abandon the place as it will be impossible to keep up that 
station with volunteers. The sooner I can be authorized [to 
do that],. .the better it will be for the country." 

He judged the Alamo mission compound much too 
big to hold — requiring the presence of at least 1,000 men 
for even a merely adequate defense. La Bahia, though, 
was only about half as large, and was compact and well 
designed. It played a vital role in Houston's grand plan. 

He further believed the Mexican advance would be 
timed so both wings of their force would arrive at their 
destinations more or less simultaneously. 

In the north, the Texans were to remain at Bexar 
until the last moment, then fall back to Gonzales in a 
rapid but orderly fashion. Houston — who knew of 
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Each column was strong enough to fight on its 
own, and near enough to the others to provide assis¬ 
tance if necessary. Santa Ana anticipated the Texans 
would never permit their homesteads to be ravaged. 
Sooner or later they had to make a stand, and when 
they did he would concentrate and annihilate them. 
The Brazos River was the ultimate objective; any 
moves beyond that line were expected to be nothing 
more than mopping up operations. 

The End of Fannin 

News of the Alamo's fate spread with amazing 
speed, and the situation across eastern Texas 
rapidly deteriorated. The Usurper's forbidding 
shadow suddenly loomed large over the colonists; 
in their minds' eye it seemed he had grabbed the 
revolution by its throat and was about to squeeze 
the life out of it. Realizing more clearly than ever 
nothing stood in the way of the enemy, the 
Euro-American community in Texas was over¬ 
come by a mood of fear and collective panic. 
Abandoning their homes, they fled in terror 
toward the sanctuary of US territory in what histo¬ 
rians would later call the "Runaway Scrape." 

To avoid the crush of that sorry spectacle, 
Houston rapidly marched away from it toward the 
northeast. He vaulted the Colorado at Burnham's 
Crossing on 20 March, and proceeded southward 



Santa Ana's penchant for impetuosity — was gambling 
this retreat might entice him into making a hasty and ill 
considered hot pursuit. If all went well, by the time the 
dictator and his men had reached the banks of the 
Guadalupe River they would be at their most vulnerable: 
short of provisions, physically worn, and in no condition 
to engage in battle for several days. Houston would then, 
in his own words, proceed to "harass the enemy...by 
falling upon his armies after long marches and other 
hardships have exhausted and damaged them." 

Meanwhile, other Texans at Copano, their presence 
(it was hoped) concealed from the Mexicans, were to 
watch and wait there while the southern wing of the 
invasion was drawn toward the garrison at La Bahia. 
Once the Mexicans became preoccupied with besieging 
the presidio, the forces in Copano would suddenly surge 
forward, surprise and rout them. Continuing north, those 
rebels, in conjunction with their compatriots at Gonzales, 
would undertake a direct assault on Santa Ana's force 
from the east, south and west. The stunned, out-maneu¬ 
vered dictator, lacking any nearby source of resupply, 
would have little choice but to make a complete with¬ 
drawal from Texas. 

If, however, Houston found he'd misjudged his foe's 
intentions, or if his own forces were beaten, he was still 
resolved to retire into the vast hinterland of the 
sub-province; trading space for time, resorting to hit and 
run attacks whenever possible, and watching for a new 
opportunity to present itself. He knew such tactics had 
worked for George Washington, and in the last extremity 


might well do the trick again. Yet, in the end, he knew it 
still had to come down to a single, decisive battle — a 
fight that would determine the outcome of the entire rev¬ 
olution, one way or the other. 

Those were his plans as they stood in mid-December 
1835. But there were objections almost immediately, and 
from a completely unexpected source. Gov. Smith insist¬ 
ed on retaining control of San Antonio and Goliad, since 
he regarded them as vital strongpoints with which to 
shield the colonies from Mexican incursions. Nothing 
Houston said altered Smith's convictions in this matter; 
and so the strategy was adjusted accordingly. Thus for all 
practical purposes the San Antonio River became the 
main line of Texan resistance. Gonzales was forgotten, 
leaving only one key element of Houston's plan — 
Copano — in place. 

But the Governor's interference proved only a rela¬ 
tively minor irritant compared to the full fledged obstruc¬ 
tionists of the Council, whose edicts for a time completely 
undermined Houston's authority. Their obsession with 
Matamoros caused both Bexar and Goliad to be stripped 
of troops, stores, livestock and munitions, leaving Texas 
proper with only a skeleton force to resist Santa Ana's 
onslaught. 

By early January 1836, Houston's military blueprint 
had been ruined. The consequences were far reaching, 
and led him to write during the dark days that followed: 
"The projected expedition to Matamoros, under the urg¬ 
ing of the Council, has already cost us more than 237 lives; 
and where the difficulties are to end no one can foresee." 
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along the river bank, finally bringing his men to 
the appointed rendezvous at Beason's Ford. There 
he remained, anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
Fannin's command. 

Though Fannin — whose force had grown to 
450 — had received Houston's initial order to 
retreat on 12 March, he had delayed in an attempt 
to evacuate the civilian population of the district 
gathered at Refugio Mission, 26 miles to the south. 
He committed one-third of his men to the enter¬ 
prise. That ill fated group, led by Maj. William 
Ward and Capt. Amon King, reached their destina¬ 
tion only to find themselves trapped by the lead ele¬ 
ments of Urrea's division. After a prolonged and 
costly firefight lasting four days, the rebels gave up. 

Unaware of exactly what had happened to 
those troops, but suspecting the worst, Fannin was 
unable to either assist them or continue waiting. 
Though aware the 3rd Division — which had in 
recent days been camped at San Patricio — was 
again on the move, the Goliad commander never¬ 
theless underestimated his enemies' mobility and 
was thus ignorant of the fact they had come to 
within easy striking distance of his position. 

Setting La Bahia aflame, the garrison departed 
on 19 March, but had scarcely reached the vicinity 
of Coleto Creek, just eight miles west of Victoria, 
when they were overtaken and encircled by 


Urrea's swift squadrons. Caught in the open and 
outnumbered by more than two-to-one, the 
Texans formed a hollow square, then threw up a 
barricade from behind which they repulsed several 
Mexican attacks. By the next morning it became 
evident that with their munitions and food run¬ 
ning low there was no chance of holding out. They 
reluctantly opted for surrender. 

Fannin and his men, together with those taken 
at Refugio, were marched back to La Bahia's smol¬ 
dering ruins. There they remained imprisoned for 
a short time before being executed en masse. (It 
should be noted that Gen Urrea and his command, 
having already moved forward to occupy both 
Victoria and Port Lavaca, had no part in this infa¬ 
mous affair.) 

The news of the events at Refugio and Coleto 
reached Houston by 26 March, and it left him 
badly shaken. Once again all his plans had to be 
scrapped and another retreat begun. 

That decision also came as a shock to the 
troops, who demanded an explanation. Their gen¬ 
eral had anticipated them and chose to meet the 
crisis head on. Houston told them the vanguard of 
the Mexican 1st Division was already at the river, 
just a few miles upstream. With Fannin's demise 
the remaining Texan forces were too weak to stop 
the foe at the river's edge, or even prevent them¬ 
selves from being outflanked. Worse, the colonies 
would have to be given up rather than risk a pre¬ 
mature battle against overwhelming odds. All that 
could be done was to be patient, wait for an oppor¬ 
tunity, and then strike. The irregulars grudgingly 
accepted Houston's solemn words and could only 
hope he knew what he was doing. 

Thus Houston and some 1,400 men gathered 
their belongings and filed out of camp toward San 
Felipe. They eventually reached the banks of the 
Brazos, then turned north to Groce's Plantation, 
which was located midway between Washington 
and the now abandoned capital. There, sheltered in 
the middle of an easily defended marsh, their 
50-mile journey came to an end on 31 March. 

By that point, as the Mexicans drew nearer and 
the full story of the Goliad massacre became gener¬ 
ally known, many of the militia became so disillu¬ 
sioned desertions began at an alarming rate, and 
several officers conspired to take control of the 
army. But Houston's network of informants 
enabled him to uncover the plot almost as soon as 
it had begun. He knew the ringleaders and moved 
against each individually. 

Pursuit 

By the beginning of April, Sesma's spearhead 
was encamped at Beason's Ford on the Colorado, 
while to the north Gaona had reached the San 
Marcos River. In the south, Urrea was reorganizing 
his newly expanded division, and Andrade contin¬ 
ued to stockpile provisions for the whole army 
back at San Antonio. 
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Santa Ana himself had remained at San anto- 
nio until the last day of March. When he finally 
went on his way, he moved with such haste his 
68-man flying column quickly bypassed the slower 
elements of the 1st Division, pushed on to Gonzales 
and Beason's Ford, reaching the latter by 5 April. 

There was no sign of the Texans. Indeed, the 
dictator's instincts told him the rebel army had 
become phantom, caught up in the contagious 
demoralization of the Runaway Scrape. His eager¬ 
ness to finish the campaign led to a gnawing impa¬ 
tience, from which he made the fateful decision to 
implement a bold and reckless final plan. He 
would not wait for the rest of the division to join 
him; instead, he led the way over the Colorado and 
headlong toward San Felipe, riding into the 
burned out ruins on 7 April. There a group of 120 
rebels under Capt. Mosely Baker put up light resis¬ 
tance before pulling out. But several of Baker's 
men were captured, and from them Santa Ana 
learned anew of Houston's whereabouts, along 
with the fact the Texas government had fled to 
Harrisburg, near Galveston Bay. He saw a golden 
opportunity to politically decapitate the revolution 
by capturing the rebel cabinet and hanging the lot 
of them. 

Santa Ana sent out orders for all units to con¬ 
verge on the Brazos River crossing at Fort Bend, 
some 43 miles southeast of San Felipe. He made 
another surprise move by enlarging his personal 
command to 743 men and one cannon and break¬ 
ing completely loose from Sesma. 

Restlessly overconfident, Santa Ana rushed 
southward, pausing at a small crossroads known 
as Mrs. Powell's Tavern, where he swung due east, 
arriving at Fort Bend on the 12th. There he was 
briefly blocked in a short but intense confrontation 
with 100 Texans under Capt. Wiley Martin. After 
driving those men away, the Mexicans crossed the 
river that night and headed straight for 
Harrisburg. They reached that place on 15 April, 
only to find it mostly deserted. Three frightened 
civilians told His Excellency the rebel cabinet had 
been alerted to his approach just the day before 
and had departed for New Washington, 20 miles 
farther east. 

Driving relentlessly forward, the flying column 
thundered on in hot pursuit of the elusive Texas 
government, getting to New Washington on the 
18th. As before, this turned out to be another wild 
goose chase. Frustrated, Santa Ana called a halt, but 
sent out patrols to try to locate the Texan army. The 
scouts returned on the 20th with the news Houston 
had departed from Groce's Plantation a week earli¬ 
er, crossed the Buffalo Bayou at Harrisburg, and 
was presently encamped less than eight miles away 
on the Plain of San Jacinto. 

Santa Ana again scrambled into action. He put 
the torch to New Washington and headed north, 
dispatching a courier to the main body at Fort 
Bend with orders to meet him at San Jacinto. There 
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he would catch the enemy before they had a 
chance to ferry across the water to Lynchburg and 
safety. 

Since Santa Ana moved ahead of Sesma on 10 
April, the 1st Division had force marched along the 
banks of the Brazos and arrived at Fort Bend on the 
17th. The 2nd Division didn't receive the order to 
shift south until after it had left the San Marcos 
River, gone forward to Bastrop and passed over the 
Colorado. As instructed, Gaona turned away from 
Washington, tramped down through San Felipe, 
and reached a place about 15 miles northwest of 
Fort Bend on the 18th. Meanwhile, on the coast, 3rd 
Division had that same day taken the town of 
Texana, just 48 hours after resuming offensive 
operations toward its last major objective, the port 
of Velasco. 

The Reckoning 

Throughout this period Houston was kept 
abreast of Mexican movements by his superb 
scouting parties, and he saw the chance he'd been 
waiting for when Santa Ana set out on his solo 
expedition. His army broke camp on 13 April and 
covered 60 miles in four days, arriving opposite 
Harrisburg shortly after the dictator's departure. 
There the companies led by Baker and Martin 
linked up with him. 

On 19 April, Houston divided his command. 
Nearly a quarter of the volunteers were unfit for 
duty, overcome with dysentery or fever, and had 
to be left behind. To the remaining 783 effectives he 
said: "Victory is certain! Trust in God and fear not! 
The victims of the Alamo and the names of those 
who were murdered at Goliad cry out for deliber¬ 
ate vengeance!" 

With that the Texans undertook to swim, raft 
and boat across Buffalo Bayou, an effort that lasted 
well into the evening; immediately thereafter they 
continued their move toward San Jacinto and the 
rising sun. 

Upon reaching San Jacinto later that same day, 
Santa Ana discovered the Texans sheltered among 
a long row of trees that stood at the northern end 
of what would become the battle site. He could 
scarcely believe his luck, feeling certain he'd inter¬ 
cepted the rebels before they could make good a 
final escape. He therefore made no attempt to cloak 
his own activities, and boldly took a position atop a 
gently rising slope. But neither side moved for an 
all out engagement right away. 

Early on the morning of 21 April, Mexican 
reinforcements arrived from- the west, bringing 
their strength to 1,400 men and one cannon. 
Though this development somewhat shook the 
rebels, they were not put off. By mid-afternoon 
Houston had decided the time had indeed come to 
seize the initiative. Deploying his men in a single 
line that extended for half a mile, he gave the long 
awaited command to attack. As the Texan infantry 
moved forward through knee high grass, a brace of 


newly acquired cannon opened the fight with a 
thunderous volley against what turned out to be 
wholly unprepared opponents. Charging forward 
to the cries of "Remember the Alamo! Remember 
Goliad!" Houston's frontal assault swarmed over 
the Santanistas' breastworks and through their 
encampment after a furious melee that lasted little 
more than a quarter hour. 

Routed by the vengeful Texans, over half the 
Mexicans were mercilessly slaughtered, while the 
rest, including Santa Ana, were taken prisoner. In 
contrast, the rebels sustained only 32 casualties, 
one of whom was Houston himself — the victim of 
a bad, but non-fatal, leg wound. 

The bloodbath at San Jacinto proved to be the 
decisive clash of the campaign, though that wasn't 
clear at the time. In its wake, the victors had to 
remain on guard, since no one was certain what 
actions Santa Ana's successor, Vicente Filisola, 
might attempt. Fortunately, he did little but wait 
for the rest of the army to arrive. Gaona's 2nd 
Division entered the Fort Bend bivouac on the 21st, 
and Urrea's 3rd came in a few days later. The 
reassembled force numbered 2,538 men and 10 
cannon, but the new supreme commander first 
hesitated and then fell back 15 miles to Mrs. 
Powell's Tavern once the news of the disaster at 
San Jacinto had been confirmed. 

Shortly thereafter, two written orders from the 
captive dictator reached army headquarters. The 
first directed Filisola to retire behind the 
Guadalupe River, and to then move south of the 
Rio Grande itself. The Mexican officers were aston¬ 
ished, and objected to what they deemed an igno¬ 
minious retreat; but they then dutifully carried out 
the instructions. That retrograde movement 
proved arduous due to a deluge of rain that turned 
the entire countryside into a quagmire. It took the 
Army of Operations the better part of 10 weeks to 
complete its exodus through the coastal region of 
Matamoros. 

Houston was able to breath a sigh of relief at 
this turn of events; for he knew, even if his men 
didn't, just how precarious their situation really 
was. The Mexicans still held both quantitative and 
qualitative superiority, and there had been a possi¬ 
bility — for a time it seemed a probability — they 
would resume the campaign. But that crisis passed 
with the withdrawal. 

Then the good news was followed by bad: 
Houston's wound festered, and by month's end 
had become life threatening. He was forced to 
relinquish command to the Secretary of War, 
Thomas Rusk, and undergo evacuation by boat to 
New Orleans for treatment. 

The Army of Texas followed the Santanistas' 
evacuation in a studied and methodical fashion, 
never occupying any location sooner than three 
days after it had been abandoned so as to avoid all 
unnecessary confrontations. They went no farther 
than the Neuces River. 
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■■ Texan 1 st Regiment (Houston) 
■■ Texan 2nd Regiment 
[^9 Texan Cavalry 
•=- Texan Artillery 


Ik Mexican Barricade 

► Mexican Encampments 

► Mexican Counterattack 
■ Final Battleline 


Troops move into position. 

1 st Regt. & artillery move 
forwards; scouts burn Vince's bridge. 

1 st Regt. reaches halfway 
point to enemy lines; cavalry and 2nd 
Regt. now advance. 

1 st Regt. opens fire and 
attacks with cavalry; 2nd Regt. con¬ 
tinues its march. 

The battle is joined; Mex¬ 
ican attention & reserves are drawn 
toward 1 st Regt.; 2nd Regt. opens fire 
and overwealms Santa Ana's eastern 
flank - the Mexicans are routed. 


After the last men of Gen. Andrade's Reserve 
Division crossed the Rio Grande on 1 July 1836, the 
Texans turned back and set up a permanent base of 
operations — Camp Independence — about 25 
miles east of Guadalupe Victoria, on the Lavaca 
river. There they remained until well into the fol¬ 
lowing year, ultimately reaching a peak strength of 
2,500. 

In the meantime, Santa Ana was separated 
from the other captives and transferred to Velasco, 
where on 18 May he signed a formal armistice that 
gave recognition and legitimacy to the new 
Republic of Texas. Though the legislature in 
Mexico City angrily denounced the document. 


there was nothing that body could do to prevent it 
from being implemented. 

Bottom Line 

The campaign of 1835-36 was a bitter and 
hard fought cataclysm for both sides. Half the 
colonial settlements of the Texans were in ruins, 
and nearly 800 men — about a third of those who 
served during the actual period of fighting — had 
perished. The invaders had been dealt a staggering 
defeat, forfeited a substantial portion of their sov¬ 
ereign territory, and suffered the loss of more than 
1,800 — one fourth of all the Mexican troops com¬ 
mitted. 
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For the rebel side in particular, the war was a 
near run thing, and their success in the end was 
due in large part to Santa Ana, whose arrogance, 
impetuosity and overconfidence undid all the 
advantages the Mexicans enjoyed. Houston's pru¬ 
dence, his ability to adjust his plans in the face of 
adverse new circumstances, to skillfully handle his 
forces, to perceive and swiftly take advantage of 
his opponent's errors, were the true hallmarks of 


If Santa Ana Had Won 

Prior to the mid-February offensive, Santa Ana 
addressed a memorandum to his senior commanders 
regarding his plans for Texas after the successful conclusion 
of the coming campaign. In it he expressed a strong desire to 
see that the colonies "should be razed to the ground, so that 
this immense desert...might serve as a wall between Mexico 
and the United States." 

Most of his officers were in agreement, yet few of them 
had ever been to the region before, and as the campaign pro¬ 
gressed all were astonished to find Texas to be a place of 
great natural beauty and rich soil. The dictator himself was 
particularly impressed, which led him to reconsider his first 
ideas. Still, as he later wrote in his memoirs, an additional 
factor that needed to be considered was "the need of gar¬ 
risoning this vast territory to hold our conquest; and the idea 
of remaining in Texas dismayed the triumphant Mexican 
soldiers more than defeat." 

From that contradiction, Santa Ana eventually hit on the 
notion of establishing permanent Latino homesteads across 
the region. Fully two-thirds of his forces were made up of 
emergency militia. If they and their dependents could be 
persuaded to settle in Texas, the native Tejano population 
would be more than tripled in size overnight. The vacated 
rebel settlements not ravaged by the war could be filled by 
the new emigrants immediately. 

For inspiration he thought of the recent examples of 
other imperial states: the colonies set up by Russia in Siberia, 
by Britain in East India, and by Spain in the New World 
itself. Generous land bounties would be used as incentives; 
more than 2,200 acres would go to each officer, half that to 
NCOs, and 173 acres for the average enlisted man. 

Texas would then truly become an integrated part of 
Mexico — socially, economically and politically. In future 
its leadership was to be drawn exclusively from the native 
class of civil servants and military personnel. All immigra¬ 
tion from the US was to be halted, and even those settlers 
who remained loyal to Mexico would have to forfeit all 
their property, though they would be permitted to keep 
their citizenship. Writing to his secretary of war, Santa Ana 
remarked: "In any case I am firmly convinced that we ought 
not to risk allowing either Anglo-American or European 
colonists to remain on our frontiers, much less along our 
coastlines." 

Those people were to be transferred deep into the interi¬ 
or of Mexico and given the arduous task of starting all over 
again. There were to be no other choices. 


the superior field commander. Despite the many 
handicaps that fate, luck and men placed in his 
way, Houston had pulled victory from the jaws of 
almost certain defeat. O 
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Crisis in the Sudan 


The Next Big Thing in Africa? 


by Vern Liebl 


Sudan is nearly one million square miles in 
area, and makes up almost two percent of the 
world's total land mass. It is truly a huge country, 
as large as the United States east of the 
Mississippi. In southern Sudan there is a swamp 
and saltpan area, called As-Sudd, which is as large 
as Belgium. Yet the Sudan is sparsely populated, 
with only around 24 million inhabitants, about 
half black, 40 percent Arab, with an admixture of 
other minorities and foreigners. What population 
there is, especially in the north, is concentrated 
along the Nile River and its tributaries. The coun¬ 
try's name comes from the old Arabic term for the 
upper Nile Valley, "Bilad As-Sudan," or "Land of 
the Blacks." 

If there is a popular Western image of the 
Sudan, it is of the 19th century British Gen. 
"Chinese" Gordon (played by Charleton Heston), 
holding out in Khartoum, besieged by thousands 
of Islamic Dervishes. Beyond that, Sudan is per¬ 
ceived — when it is perceived at all — as a vast, 
unknown, heat scorched wasteland peopled by 
Moslem fanatics. 

That scant knowledge may need supplement¬ 
ing, however, because things are changing. In 1992, 
the US and UN landed troops in one of Sudan's 
neighbors, Somalia, to carry out a humanitarian 
mission aimed at alleviating the suffering and star¬ 
vation there. The move was prompted largely by 
what the politicians perceived as a popular call for 
action from the mass of TV-viewing Americans 
appalled at what they were seeing broadcast from 
the Horn of Africa. Rightly or wrongly, US troops 
have gone ashore at a place few would have pre¬ 
dicted only a few years ago. 

In early 1993, the US military also came close 
to being sent into Sudan for much the same rea¬ 
sons that led to the Somalia mission. Civil war 
(with the obligatory follow-on famine and disease) 
is being waged along ethnic and religious lines in 
Sudan. The Christian and animist Black south is 
rebelling against the Arabic/Islamic north. The 
northern-controlled central government in 
Khartoum is responding with brutal repression 
against those southern secessionists. It is estimated 
as many as one million Sudanese have already 
died, while another five million have been forced 
to become refugees. 

Most objective reports from southern Sudan, 
where famine is now extensive, describe a situation 


worse than Somalia during its bleakest days. But 
the Khartoum government, which actually controls 
only a few key towns and airfields in the south, 
steadfastly denies there is any famine at all, or, 
alternately, that it is only local, affecting at most a 
few thousand people. But estimates by foreign 
relief organizations place the number of those "at 
risk" much higher, some putting the figure as high 
as 7 million. 

Unlike Somalia, where most of the famine vic¬ 
tims lived in a 40,000 square mile area between the 
Shabeelee and Juba Rivers, most of the stricken 
Sudanese are scattered across the entire half-mil¬ 
lion square miles of southern Sudan. Thus, even 
setting aside purely military considerations, the 
logistics involved in trying to provide adequate 
food to the starving Sudanese masses dwarfs all 
problems encountered during the "Restore Hope" 
operation in Somalia. Based on the Somali experi¬ 
ence, which required the delivery and distribution 
of 50,000 to 55,000 metric tons of food per month to 
feed nearly 1.5 million people, Sudan would 
require up to 400,000 metric tons per month. 

Even if such a huge amount of food were to be 
provided by the international community, its dis¬ 
tribution in southern Sudan would still be difficult. 
Whereas the Somalia primary relief area was most¬ 
ly flat and scrub covered, a Sudanese mission 
would have to be carried out in terrain as varied as 
marshes, mountains, forests and deserts. Further 
complicating the picture is the fact Sudan's only 
major port (sea shipment being the most effect way 
of delivering bulk food supplies) is in the north 
and thus nearly 1,000 miles from the famine area. 
The existing transportation infrastructure between 
the two is totally inadequate to support even mod¬ 
erate levels of traffic, much less the large amounts 
needed for famine relief. (In Sudan, many rail lines 
are still the original British-built tracks that were 
simply laid atop the desert sands, which allows 
only for dry season service.) 

Additionally, both the Sudanese government 
and the rebel Sudanese Peoples' Liberation Army 
(SPLA) have at times acted to interrupt or com¬ 
pletely block food shipments headed for areas not 
under their control. The use of food relief ship¬ 
ments as weapons of war can only be expected to 
continue, thereby exacerbating an already terrible 
situation. By way of stirring the pot even more, the 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Moslem Sudanese 
Christian, Anamistic Sudanese 
— Approximate Boundary of As-Sudd 
£ Guerrilla Centers in Sudan 
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Port Sudan 


The Sudanese Peoples’ Armed Forces (SPAF), with an approx¬ 
imate strength of 70,000, are probably incapable of defending Sudan 
against any large scale conventional attack by a serious foreign oppon¬ 
ent. The SPAF has also shown itself so far unable to maintain complete 
internal security in southern and western Sudan, except in a few garri¬ 
son towns and other key points. 


Paramilitary Forces: The Popular Defense Force (PDF) aids the SPAF 
in defending Sudan, containing internal crises, and helping in case of nat¬ 
ural disasters. The PDF is extremely limited in its capabilities, and is 
probably best described as a light infantry force that seldom engages the 
SPLA in serious fighting. The PDF has only 3,000-5,000 active duty 
members, but can theoretically draw on another 70,000. 


Sudanese Peoples’ Liberation Army (SPLA): These fighters are 
organized into battalion-sized units of light infantry with only weak 
conventional warfare capabilities. But the SPLA has shown itself to be 
good enough to conduct guerrilla warfare operations across a broad 
area of the Sudan. It is armed mostly with light weapons, but it also has 
a few tanks, APCs, cannon, and logistics vehicles. The SPLA-Garang 
numbers about 80,000; the SPLA-Nasir (Victory) about 10,000; and the 
SPLA-Nyoung about 7,000.__ 


THE SUDANESE 
CIVIL WAR 




Friends & Neighbors 


The Sudanese civil war threatens to spill over into 
neighboring countries, some of which are already some¬ 
what involved. An outbreak of large-scale conflict is not 
an immediate concern, since both Sudan and most of the 
countries bordering her lack the ability to launch and 
sustain big conventional military operations. However, 
small-scale operations, such as raids and incursions, cou¬ 
pled with continued long term support to native insur¬ 
gents, and assistance to expatriate forces, will likely con¬ 
tinue into the indefinite future. 

Eritrea 

Newly independent and exhausted after two decades of 
struggle to free herself from Ethiopian control, Eritrea's 


interests lie with those of the Khartoum regime. The 
Eritreans and northern Sudanese share a common reli¬ 
gion, Islam, and a common language, Arabic. The SPLA 
has few if any sympathizers in Eritrea. 

Ethiopia 

It appears the Addis Ababa government, the Ethiopian 
People's Revolutionary Democratic Front, has provided 
some military and logistical support to the SPAF, in 
return for which Sudan has refrained from working to 
further destabilize Ethiopia. That might be accomplished 
if Khartoum began aiding the Al-Amhara People's 
Organization and the Oromo Liberation Front. So far the 
SPLA has been unable to accomplish anything here. 
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plagued as it is by its own factionalization. If those splits 
are overcome, though, the SPLA would most likely 
begin tunneling aid to the two dissident Ethiopian 
groups. 

Kenya 

Even though the SPAF is currently unable to launch a 
large-scale attack into Kenya, Sudan is considered by 
that country to be the greatest external threat to its securi¬ 
ty. The SPLA receives limited military aid and medical 
support from Kenya, both provided to prevent the 
Sudanese regime from spreading Islamic fundamental¬ 
ism throughout eastern Africa. While there has been no 
significant build up of troop strength on the Kenya/ 
Sudan border, the Kenyan military has increased 
patrolling there. If Sudan chooses to strike at Kenya there 
are several options available. A limited raid, either on the 
ground or by air, could be directed against Lokichokio, a 
major SPLA haven and hospital area provided by the 
Kenyan government. Or the SPAF could occupy the 
Elemi Triangle, a disputed border region between the 
two nations. The Sudanese government might also pro¬ 
vide safe haven and training to Kenyan anti-government 
dissidents, or sow discord among Kenya's Moslem com¬ 
munity. 

Uganda 

Like Kenya, Uganda considers Sudan its most prominent 
external threat, a fear reinforced by the large SPAF troop 
concentration at Juba and the presence of thousands of 
armed Ugandans living in southern Sudan who oppose 
the current government of Yoweri Museveni. To deter 
any attacks, Uganda's National Resistance Army (NRA) 
has deployed three light infantry brigades to the 
Sudanese/Ugandan border. To aid the SPLA-Garang fac¬ 
tion, Uganda provides military assistance, a hospital/ 
haven in Uganda, and encourages demobilized NRA sol¬ 
diers to enlist with the rebels. Similar to the Kenyan situ¬ 
ation, there will probably be no large-scale military 
actions here any time soon, but during the past few years 
there have been sporadic SPAF cross-border raids by 
small units and a few aircraft, directed at SPLA camps. 
Additionally, the Khartoum government might begin to 
provide support to disaffected Ugandans seeking to over¬ 
throw Museveni. 

Zaire 

In the absence of any effective control by either the 
Sudanese or the Zairean governments, the SPLA has 
managed to set up an extensive presence on both sides of 
this border. Most of the SPLA effort from Zaire has been 
directed at controlling the Sudanese border town of 
Tambura, which would probably also serve as the target 
of any projected SPAF counteroffensive. (A recent SPAF 
attack toward Tambura failed due to fierce resistance.) 
Most of the aid received by the SPLA via Zaire is 
believed to be mercenary and not provided by the 
Mobutu regime. Coupling that with the general remote¬ 
ness of the Zaire/Sudan border region from the main 


concentrations of both those governments' forces, there is 
currently little risk of open military confrontation 
between Kinshasa and Khartoum, though the SPLA pres¬ 
ence in Zaire certainly does contribute to the already 
unstable situation across the eastern portion of that coun¬ 
try. 

Central African Republic (CAR) 

The situation along the Sudan/CAR border is nearly 
identical to that along the Zairean frontier. A lack of gov¬ 
ernment control has enabled the SPLA to set up an exten¬ 
sive camp system on the CAR side of the border. The 
Sudanese government has asked the CAR several times 
for permission to conduct cross-border operations 
against the SPLA, but those requests have been refused to 
date. Though the CAR has little capability to prevent 
SPAF forces from illegally entering its territory, or to 
forcibly eject them once there, the Khartoum government 
has refrained from such operations, not wanting to fur¬ 
ther isolate itself diplomatically. It's also unlikely the 
French troops stationed in the CAR, mostly around the 
capital Bangui, would intervene against either the SPAF 
or SPLA. 

Chad 

The situation in Chad is still unsettled. The remoteness of 
the Chad/Sudan border, and proximity to the Islamic 
north of Sudan, should keep this entire zone fairly quiet, 
at least in relation to the SPLA. 

Libya 

Several years ago Libya was actively conducting opera¬ 
tions in northwestern Sudan under the guise of the 
Pan-Islamic African Legion. But with their defeats in 
Chad, and the recurring unrest and revolt in Tripoli and 
Benghazi, Libyan attention is not on Sudan. The 
Revolutionary Islamic Government of Khartoum is a cur¬ 
rent (if somewhat distant) political ally of Libya, at least 
for the time being. 

Egypt 

The Haliab border region, a roughly triangular chunk of 
land along the Red Sea, is claimed by both Egypt and 
Sudan. Historically the area has been administered 
from Khartoum, but has been acknowledged to lie with¬ 
in the geographical boundaries of greater Egypt. With 
potentially large oil reserves, the area has recently 
become a bitter issue of contention between the two 
governments. At the same time, the Khartoum regime 
has been providing sanctuary to Egyptian fundamental¬ 
ist terrorists. The SPAF lacks the ability to defend the 
Haliab region — much less to retake it if Egypt moves 
into it. The Egyptians have reinforced their forces near¬ 
by up to a mechanized brigade, and can rapidly expand 
that to divisional strength along with plentiful air sup¬ 
port. Egyptian naval forces also have the capability to 
close or blockade Port Sudan. Some aid from Cairo has 
recently been funneled to the SPLA through the CAR 
and Zaire. 
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Foreign Involvement 

Sudan was recently added to the US State Department's 
list of terrorist nations, thereby becoming ineligible for all US 
economic and military aid. The State Department cited evi¬ 
dence Sudan is serving as a sanctuary for several terrorist 
groups, including Abu Nidal, Hezb-Allah, and the Palestine 
Islamic Jihad. The explanation for the listing maintained the 
Sudanese government of Lt. Gen. Omar Hassan Ahmed 
Bashir both sanctions and supports those groups, and is now 
Africa's leading exponent and exporter of Iranian-style 
Islamic militancy. Further, Sudan was a supporter of Iraq 
during the Kuwait War, as well as a sanctuary for anti- 
Egyptian government figures such as Sheik Omar Abdel- 
Rahman, the alleged kingpin behind the World Trade Center 
bombing in New York City. 

But international terrorist organizations are not the only 
outsiders involved in Sudan. Both Iran and Iraq provide 
some military assistance to the SPAF, including such items as 
maintenance personnel for the critical air transport fleet. 
Syria has also furnished weapons and ammunition, and 
Turkey has agreed to provide security training for a small 
number of SPAF soldiers. 

The SPLA also receives military and non-military assis¬ 
tance. Uganda and Kenya provide both logistic support and 
safe havens to the SPLA-Garang faction. Several other coun¬ 
tries — including Egypt, Algeria, Namibia, Botswana, 
Zimbabwe, Tanzania and South Africa — also provide small 
arms, artillery, anti-aircraft and anti-tank weaponry to 
Garang's men. 

In March 1989, some relief shipments began to enter 
southern Sudan under the auspices of an international effort 
dubbed "Operation Lifeline Sudan" (OLS). By November of 
that same year, when those relief missions were shut down 
by the Khartoum government, some 100,000 metric tons had 
been delivered to several sites. Additionally, the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) and other 
non-OLS agencies had managed to ship in several thousand 
additional tons of food. Khartoum stopped the missions, 
claiming some aircraft space was being used to ship guns 
and ammunition rather than victuals. 

OLS-II began in April 1990, with all international relief 
organizations in southern Sudan operating under the 
UN/OLS-II umbrella. Only Norwegian People's Aid still 
operates apart, flying into southern Sudan from Kenya via 
Uganda. Today OLS-II continues to operate, only occasional¬ 
ly threatened by the government with suspension for "abus¬ 
es," but the amount of food getting in remains totally inade¬ 
quate to meet the scope of the problem. 


(Continued from page 63) 

SPLA has split into at least three factions, each hos¬ 
tile to the others and none hesitant to try to starve 
the others. 

The current military situation gives no hope 
for any early end to starvation or greater access by 
international relief organizations. The Sudanese 
Peoples' Armed Forces (SPAF) are intent on trying 
to seal the borders with Zaire and Uganda to pre¬ 


vent the SPLA from receiving weapons and sup¬ 
plies from those countries. Any SPAF offensive 
aimed at destroying the bulk of the SPLA would 
have to be launched from Juba, the government's 
main base in the south. A slow build up has been 
noted taking place there since 1992, but little has 
actually been achieved. There have been several 
small battles between the SPAF and the SPLA, but 
the government forces appear to have suffered 
more casualties than the rebels. 

The lack of any massive offensive to break the 
back of the SPLA is probably due to several factors. 
The two most likely are a shortage of fuel and a lack 
of operational transport and attack aircraft to sup¬ 
port such a drive. The total petroleum storage 
capacity in all of the Sudan is 470,000 metric tons, 
and 75 percent of that is located at Port Sudan, with 
most of the rest around Khartoum. Movement of 


Sudanese Air Force 
Equipment 

Interception Aircraft: 

10 MiG-21 PFM"Fishbed Fs" 

10 (?) Xian F-7Bs 

1 F-5E Tiger II 

Ground Attack Aircraft: 

12 MiG-23 "Floggers" 

9 Shenyang F-6s 

18 Shenyang F-5s 

Counter Insurgency Operations Aircraft: 

3 BAe Strikemaster Mk.90s 

3 BAe Jet Provost T.55s 

Maritime Patrol Aircraft: 

2 CASA C.212 Aviocars 

Transport Aircraft: 

5 Lockheed C-l 30H Hercules 

4 Boeing Canada Buffaloes 
1 Fokker F-27 Friendship 
4 CASA C.212 Aviocars 

10 Mi-8 

15 IAR-330 Pumas 
10 Augusta-Bell AB.212s 

Communications/Liaison Aircraft: 

1 (?) Aerospatiale Alouette III 

1 (?) MBB BO 105 

Training Aircraft: 

10 Shenyang FT-5s 

2 Northrop F-5F Tiger lls 
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bulk fuel supplies from those points to the south 
must go either via the White Nile River (where 
there's poor barge maintenance and a shortage of 
trained crews, and frequent SPLA raids), or be air¬ 
lifted in (which is expensive and probably undoable 
given the already mentioned aircraft shortage). 

A big government offensive would thus 
require the establishment of a secure ground trans¬ 
portation network between the north and Juba. 
Currently some 35,000 SPAF troops are deployed 
in and around that town, but they are loosely sur¬ 
rounded by an estimated 80,000 SPLA rebels. 
Those numbers preclude the possibility of estab¬ 
lishing a safe north-south ground corridor by and 
for the SPAF. 

But neither is the SPLA in a winning position 
at this time. A major success was achieved by the 
government in factionalizing the SPLA when 
Khartoum gave some assistance to Sudanese rebels 
hostile to the main rebel leader, John Garang. On 
30 August 1991, Lam Akol and several supporters 
tried unsuccessfully to depose Garang, then fled 
and eventually established the "SPLA-Nasir" 
(Victory) faction, with an approximate strength of 
10,000. Then on 29 September 1992, Garang's chief 
of staff, William Nyoung, deserted with 100 mem¬ 
bers of Garang's 250-man personal bodyguard and 
set up the "SPLA-Nyoung" faction, with an esti¬ 
mated strength of about 7,000. 

Both new factions have since sought to discred¬ 
it and isolate Garang, which has led to numerous 
military confrontations between pro- and anti- 
Garang SPLA elements. The Khartoum government 
has participated by providing financial and military 
assistance to the breakaway groups to help widen 
the gaps among them. Both anti- Garang SPLA fac¬ 
tions are also deployed around Juba. 

It's easy to see, why contemplation of US/UN 
intervention into Sudan for the purposes of 
humanitarian relief was, after a sober examination 
of this information, quietly shelved — at least for 
now. q 
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THE PYLOS 
AFFAIR 

BY MICHAEL C. YOUNG 


By 425 BC, the Peloponnesian War had already 
been six long years underway. The fighting thus 
far had confirmed what both sides had known 
before it began: the Spartan heavy infantry were 
invincible on land; and the Athenian navy was 
unbeatable at sea. Of course, the strategies of both 
sides were founded on just those principles. Thus 
the combatants' best forces avoided each other — 
the Spartans laid waste to the Attic countryside, 
while the Athenians staged far-flung naval offen¬ 
sives — and neither had gained any real advan¬ 
tage. 

But in that year the stalemate was finally bro¬ 
ken, as were many of the preconceptions the 
Greeks had taken with them into the war. 
Beginning with a chance landing of five Athenian 
ships, the unexpected fighting around the little bay 



of Pylos grew into a nightmarish 72-day stand-off. 
In a bizarre reversal of roles, Athenian sailors 
found themselves ashore, defending against 
Spartan attack from the sea. Catching everyone off 
guard, the episode involved every aspect of war, 
from land attack to naval siege, from hostage-tak¬ 
ing to negotiation, from reasoned truce to blatant 
political posturing, and wholesale slaughter. 

The Pylos Affair profoundly affected the 
remainder of the war. The broken military tradi¬ 
tions that resulted from it have had ethical implica¬ 
tions that continue to shape the way wars are 
fought in our time. 

The Beginnings 

The events that led up to the Pylos Affair 
began not in Greece, but on Sicily. There the port of 
Messina had been occupied by Spartan allies from 
Syracuse and Locri. In response, Athens dis¬ 
patched a fleet of 40 ships. The fleet had orders to 
stop on its way at Corcyra, the northernmost of a 
chain of four large islands off the west coast of the 
Peloponnesus and Aetolia. Corcyra, along with the 
islands of Cephallenia and Zacynthus, were 
Athenian outposts but Spartan allies exiled to 
Corcyra's hills were threatening to retake the 
whole island. 

On rounding the Peloponnesus and bearing 
north toward Corcyra, the Athenians learned a 
fleet of 60 Spartan ships had landed there ahead of 
them. The two commanding Athenian generals, 
Eurymedon and Sophocles, made ready to speed 
their expedition's progress. But there was a third 
general aboard, Demosthenes, who, after one term 
out of office, had just been reelected to his post. 
While his new term had not yet begun, he had 
been allowed to accompany the voyage and had 
been given the authority to put the fleet in at any 
Peloponnesian port he felt deserved attention. So 
while Eurymedon and Sophocles broke sweat to 
hasten the approach to Corcyra, Demosthenes 
decided they should stop at the bay of Pylos, on 
the southeast corner of the Peloponnesus. 

Given the urgency of the Corcyran situation, 
the two commanding generals were furious at the 
delay; but Demosthenes had seen a valuable 
opportunity. The bay itself, three miles wide and 
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extending two miles inland, offered an excellent 
anchorage. It was shielded seaward by the long, 
narrow island of Sphacteria, which left a half-mile 
entrance to the bay on the south, and only a tiny 
channel on the north. Better still, the bay was natu¬ 
rally defensible. At its northern point on the main¬ 
land, the promontory of Pylos offered a steep 
plateau protected by the sea on two sides, by the 
narrow channel on the third, and by a broad 
lagoon on the inland side. 

Demosthenes had two ideas. Pylos offered an 
excellent outpost on the Peloponnesus, and a con¬ 
venient way-station for vessels sailing to the 
Athenian-held islands of Zacynthus, Cephallenia 
and Corcyra. But Pylos could also serve as a rally¬ 
ing point for helots — serfs with no citizenship 
privileges in the Spartan state — whom rumor had 
it were discontent and ripe for defection to the 
Athenian side. 

To Eurymedon and Sophocles, the general- 
elect's ideas seemed good enough, but there was 
pressing work to be done at Corcyra, and the three 
men began to argue. Fatefully, however, nature 
ruled in Demosthenes' favor when a storm blew in 
from sea. The fleet was forced to harbor at Pylos, 
and the Athenians found themselves confined 
there for several days. As they sat out the weather, 
the generals continued to debate whether to leave 
troops to occupy Pylos, or all sail on to Corcyra. 

While they argued, their men — bored by the 
forced inactivity — set about fortifying the area. In 
just six days they erected walls protecting those 
approaches nature had left least defensible. Now 
walls blocked the sandbar approaches on the 
lagoon side, and another wall reinforced the sea¬ 
ward approach to the plateau. The finished prod¬ 
uct — an excellently fortified harbor strategically 
placed in enemy territory — influenced the 
Athenian commanders' decision when the weather 
cleared: Demosthenes, five ships and 600 men were 
left behind to garrison Pylos, while the remainder 
of the fleet sailed on for Corcyra. 

A Thorn in the Side 

Much of the actual strength of Demosthenes' 
position at Pylos lay in the fact the larger force was 
still nearby and could be called back to his aid if 
needed. Of his 600 men, no more than 150 were 
trained soldiers; perhaps another 75 were deck 
crew, with the remaining 350 or so mere oarsmen. 
Demosthenes was clearly vulnerable; but inhabi¬ 
tants of the Spartan territory of Messenia that sur¬ 
rounded his position seemed at first unconcerned 
with the Athenians' presence. The Messenians rea¬ 
soned his tiny garrison could be taken with ease if 
it should become necessary. Besides, they were 
busily involved in a religious festival that put their 
interest in the war on hold. 

But the potential significance of an Athenian 
outpost at Pylos was not lost on the Spartan high 
command. They were outraged by the Messenians' 



complacency. Not only could the harbor under 
Athenian control make the whole western 
Peloponnesus vulnerable to invasion, an enemy 
stronghold there could also bring on the Spartans' 
worst fear — a revolt by their oppressed helots. 

Messengers were hastily sent to Attica, where 
the bulk of Sparta's forces were carrying out their 
annual raid on that countryside. They were 
ordered to turn around and march to Pylos, pick¬ 
ing up as many allied troops as they could along 
the way. The Spartan fleet that had just laid anchor 
at Corcyra was also recalled and ordered south to 
Pylos. 

Demosthenes learned of the Spartan fleet's 
recall, and sent messengers after the Athenian 
ships still en route to Corcyra. He was not, how¬ 
ever, particularly concerned: he reasoned that 
even if his message didn't reach them, the Athen¬ 
ians sailing northward would intercept the enemy 
fleet on its southward move to Pylos. But in so 
thinking he underestimated the Spartans' cun¬ 
ning. Of the four large islands along the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus' west coast, one — Leucas, just south of 
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Corcyra — was a Spartan possession. It was not 
truly an island, since it was connected to the 
mainland by a narrow isthmus. Leaving Corcyra, 
the Spartans sailed to Leucas, dragged their ships 
across the isthmus, then sailed south behind the 
islands — unseen by the Athenians who went 
along the seaward side. 

The result was Demosthenes and his small 
band suddenly found themselves surrounded on 
their tiny rock fortress. Offshore the Spartan fleet 
waited, while facing them on the mainland were 
hundreds of enemy infantry newly arrived from 
Attica. There was no knowing how long it would 
take the Athenian fleet to reach Pylos; and in the 
meantime the Spartans prepared for battle. 

Certain the Athenian fleet they had just avoid¬ 
ed would be back, the Spartans blocked both 
entrances to the harbor with ships lined up in rows, 
their ram-equipped prows pointed outward. In 
addition — in what would later prove to be a fatal 
error — they stationed 420 hoplites (heavy infantry) 
on Sphacteria to prevent any Athenian use of that 
place. Thus the bay was secured from end to end. 
The Spartans' offensive strategy was as direct. Their 
ships would land troops along the Pylos promonto¬ 
ry's seaward side, while other infantry would 
smash their way in from the mainland. 

The Athenian strategy had to depend more on 
wit than numbers. Demosthenes knew — despite 
the strength of the enemy — the geography of the 
area would not allow for too large a force to attack 
at once. The beach lining the seaward sides of his 
position was narrow; no force of any size could 
quickly land, assemble and then maneuver there. 
The other side was protected by the lagoon; its 
only approaches were the two narrow sandbars 
enclosing that body of water and connecting the 
promontory to the mainland. Those sandbars, 
moreover, were blocked by the walls his men had 
built during their first days ashore. It was at those 
walls Demosthenes put most of his men. He took 
just 60 heavy infantry, backed up by some archers, 
to what seemed the most likely landing site on the 
seaward side. 

Battle 

On the southwest edge of the promontory the 
incline from beach to hilltop was gentlest; but that 
was also where Demosthenes' men had built their 
third and largest wall. It was there, at dawn on the 
first day of battle, the Spartans attacked from 43 
ships. 

As the Spartans approached, they found the 
Athenian infantry not behind the wall, but outside 
it, lining the beach along the water's edge. This 
was a risky ploy for an army not known for the 
tenacity of its infantry. But Demosthenes had rea¬ 
soned that if the Spartans gained a single foothold 
on Pylos they would eventually take the rest. The 
only possible defense was to prevent their taking 
that first piece of ground. 


As battle began, detachments of four and five 
ships rowed in toward the beach while the rest 
waited off shore. Immediately it became clear 
Athenian Pylos would not be an easy conquest. 

Fearing for their vessels, the Spartan captains 
and ship pilots were reluctant to row in too close. 
That left the soldiers to disembark in waist deep 
water. Engulfed by the vigorous surf, and dodging 
Athenian arrows, it was impossible for those men 
to assemble and engage the enemy. One after 
another, successive detachments were stymied, 
until the Spartans in frustration began driving their 
ships ashore at full speed. Each ship so used was 
wrecked as it ran aground, and each shipload of 
soldiers then found themselves having to disem¬ 
bark too close to the enemy. They were still unable 
to assemble and properly engage. The Athenians 
held firm while the waves splashed red with 
Spartan blood. The futile effort was kept up the 
whole day and for half the next before it was final¬ 
ly abandoned. 

The Spartan fleet had been reduced by the ves¬ 
sels destroyed in the landing attempt, but on the 
following day still more were dispatched around 
the Peloponnesus' southern tip in search of timber 
to build siege engines. With fewer than 30 Spartan 
ships remaining at Pylos, the Athenian fleet — 
reinforced to 50 vessels — reappeared. 

Nightfall was nearing as those ships arrived, 
and both Sphacteria and the harbor were bristling 
with Spartan forces; so the Athenian fleet moved 
off to the nearby island of Prote before returning to 
Pylos at dawn, this time prepared for battle. Their 
first plan was to engage the Spartan fleet in the 
open sea — and if the Spartans wouldn't come out, 
to sail into the harbor after them. 

The Spartans did not leave the harbor. In fact, 
apparently through some miscommunication, they 
failed to keep its entrances blocked with their 
ships. The Athenian fleet — boldly sailing in 
unchallenged through both entrances — found 
their enemies' ships still at their moorings. 

The Athenians moved immediately against the 
unprepared Spartan fleet. Only a few Spartan ships 
managed to get underway before the attackers 
were within wading range of the shore. In the first 
clashes, several Spartan ships were disabled and 
several more were secured and towed empty into 
the harbor by the Athenians. The second phase of 
the fighting — initiated by the Spartans' horrified 
realization of what was happening to them — was 
made all the more violent and intense by the des¬ 
peration motivating it. Spartan soldiers moved into 
the water on foot, some fighting man to man with 
Athenians still on ships. Others grabbed ships with 
their hands and managed in that way to recover 
some of the captured vessels. In the end, though 
losses were heavy on both sides, the Athenians 
were the victors. The Spartan fleet was completely 
crippled, and the Athenians were masters of the 
harbor. 
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But all that was peripheral to the true terror of 
the surviving Spartans' situation: Sphacteria was 
now cut off. The Athenian fleet had encircled that 
island, thus gaining as hostages the 420 hoplites, 
along with their helot attendants, who'd landed 
there days before. Worse, about a third of those 
infantry were actual Spartan hoplites, the elite of all 
the Peloponnesian forces. Worst of all, those 
Spartan hoplites were full Spartan citizens — grave 
political liabilities for their commanders and prime 
bargaining chips for the Athenians. 

Truce 

High ranking officials of the Spartan govern¬ 
ment traveled to Pylos to assess the situation. They 
found it to be so serious they went to Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon asking for a truce to allow them 
time to negotiate a treaty with Athens. A truce was 
agreed upon, and its stringent terms revealed just 
how grave the Spartans felt their predicament to 
be. Not only the ships already there, but all 
Peloponnesian vessels around the southern 
Peloponnesus, were delivered to the Athenians to 
hold at Pylos. The Spartan envoys to Athens would 
be taken there and back by Athenian ships. Food 
could be shipped to Sphacteria during the truce, 
but only under Athenian supervision. The 
Athenians had only to swear not to attack the 
island during the truce, and to return the held 
ships once the envoys came back to Pylos. 

In less than a month, a chance landing of five 
Athenian ships in a forgotten harbor had set in 
motion a chain of events that had turned into a 
major Spartan disaster. It was with full awareness 
of that the Spartan ambassadors approached the 
leaders of Athens. While correctly pointing out the 
Spartan war machine was as strong as ever — that 
their troubles at Pylos had been caused by a defi¬ 
ciency of judgment, not of resources — the 
Spartans offered to end the war on terms favorable 
to Athens. 

But the offer was made to a city state that had 
been gradually dividing into two parties, each with 
its own view of the war. One of those parties, led 
by the general Nicias, advocated a cautious 
approach to the war, and so welcomed the Spartan 
offer. But the other party, following the more force¬ 
ful and vocal general Cleon, believed Athens had 
clearly won the upper hand, and ought therefore 
capitalize on it. Cleon's party prevailed, refusing 
the Spartan offer, and countering with one that 
would have imposed unreasonable conditions on 
Sparta. The counter- terms were rejected by the 
visiting ambassadors, who then suggested a new 
agreement be reached in talks conducted more pri¬ 
vately than the first round. 

Cleon, however — who was notorious for play¬ 
ing on public emotion — loudly objected that nego¬ 
tiations should be open and public or not undertak¬ 
en at all. The Spartans, realizing nothing could be 
accomplished in public talks while emotions were 


running so high, rejected Cleon's demand. They 
returned, disgusted, to Pylos. 

There things also deteriorated quickly. The 
truce, which ended on the ambassadors' return, had 
called for the Athenians to give back the enemy 
ships they held. But — falsely claiming the 
Peloponnesians had violated the truce during the 
peace talks — the Athenians refused to live up to 
the agreement. 

Fighting began anew, this time on the promon¬ 
tory's mainland side. But the Spartans were again 
unable to overcome the natural defense provided 
by the lagoon. They still had the problem of seeing 
to the supply of their men stranded on Sphacteria. 

But the occupation of Pylos was actually 
becoming a far greater strain on the Athenians. 
Possessing only the tiny promontory and the water 
of the harbor, there was not enough room ashore 
for all the Athenians now in the area. Small groups 
took turns resting on dry land, while the majority 
lived on the cramped ships. It was likewise becom¬ 
ing difficult for them to feed their involved forces. 
The portion of land they controlled was essentially 
just a large rock and was practically fruitless. 
Athens herself was suffering from shortages caused 
by Spartan raids on the Attic croplands, which 
meant the city was scarcely able to send rations. 

The increasing desperation over food resulted, 
however, in an accidental and unsettling military 
discovery. Hungry enough to take the risk, a 
detachment of Athenians landed on Sphacteria to 
hunt for food. While there, they lost control of a 
campfire; the resulting wildfire burned off the 
island's thick covering of woods. That revealed the 
Athenians had grossly underestimated the number 
of enemy troops ashore there. 

The affair had now gone on for close to two 
months and was growing into a huge political 
issue in Athens. Winter was drawing near, which 
would worsen conditions for the troops. The 
"hostages" on the island, with just the food that 
could be smuggled out to them, were actually liv¬ 
ing better than their "captors." Sparta, moreover, 
seemed fully aware of the deteriorating Athenian 
position, and made no further offers of peace. 
Cleon became the object of blame for it all, since it 
was he who had scoffed at the treaty the Athenians 
now regretted rejecting. 

Cleon, ever the politician, resolved to repair 
his public image. Speaking before the Athenian 
assembly, he suggested to Nicias that if the gener¬ 
als were real men they would sail with an army to 
Pylos and invade Sphacteria. In return, Nicias sur¬ 
prised everyone by offering to turn over his com¬ 
mand to Cleon to let him lead the way. That put 
Cleon on the spot, and he could save face only by 
accepting the counteroffer. But then, to trump it, he 
not only accepted the commission, but declared he 
would bring the island's occupants alive to Athens, 
or kill them where they stood — and all in only 
another 20 days or less. 
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THE ATHENIAN TRIREME 

The Athenians entered the Peloponnesian War with a 
fleet of about 300 warships. The majority of them were 
triremes, so named because of their three parallel banks of 
oars. About 80 feet long by just 16 feet wide, these ships — 
though sleek and elegant in appearance — were powerful, 
maneuverable, and potentially deadly in combat at sea. 

The keel of a trireme began somewhat ahead of the fore¬ 
post of the hull to form a ram designed to smash the sides of 
enemy vessels. The forepost swept dramatically back from 
the ram, before curving upward and forward to define the 
thrust of the prow. With another graceful curve, the rear of 
the keel rose out of the water, taking with it the whole taper¬ 
ing stern to form a kind of fish tail. 

The ship carried a large square sail, but it was used only 
on long voyages; the mast stayed lowered most of the time. 
The Trireme's main source of power was its 72 to 74 rowers, 
operating oars at three levels from two levels of seating. On 
each side of the ship, two men sat side by side on each upper 
bench, while one man sat alone on each lower bench. 

An upper fighting deck, supported by an open frame¬ 
work, formed the roof over the oarsmen's heads; but 
between the right-side and left-side oarsmen ran a sunken 
passage that split the deck in two for most of the length of 
the ship. Men standing on the upper deck were fully exposed 
to the enemy, while those standing in the sunken center were 
exposed from the waist up. Oarsmen were protected by sol¬ 
diers' shields hanging on the open framework — until com¬ 
bat began and the soldiers needed their shields. The ship 
usually carried a deck crew of about 15, and could transport 
some 30 soldiers besides. 

Naval warfare of the day relied on a few tried and true 
tactics. One of those was the periplous, in which a fleet would 
form a circle completely surrounding the enemy ships. 
Another was the diekplous, in which a number of ships would 
break free of the line to dart ahead in single file to pass 
through a gap in the enemy line. Once through, they would 
turn to ram the sides of enemy vessels. 

Other tactics were sometimes invented on the spot. Four 
years before Pylos, a Spartan fleet sought to defend itself 
against the Athenians by forming a prows-outward circle of 
ships. Inside were five more ships ready to assist at any gap 
in the circle. But the Athenian fleet formed a larger circle, then 
began sailing round and round the Spartans — while gradu¬ 
ally tightening the circle and strangling the enemy formation 
inside. The Spartan ships soon ran afoul of each other, losing 
the battle and a dozen good ships to the Athenians. 



For the most part, the mass of Athenians 
seemed pleased. If Cleon succeeded, then much 
would have been won. If he failed, then they would 
at least be rid of his haranguing and politicking. 

In fact, Cleon's eagerness to invade Sphacteria 
had not originated in his own mind, but from 
Demosthenes, with whom he'd kept in contact 
throughout the affair. What Athens had viewed 
from a distance, Demosthenes had been watching 
first-hand: the Athenian troops were tired and — 
though terrified of engaging the legendary Spartan 
hoplites — they were anxious to either attack or 
get out of the area before winter. 

Demosthenes had not considered attacking the 
island when the blockade began two months earli¬ 
er; but much had changed in that time. At the 
beginning, the island had been thick with foliage, 
affording much good cover for the enemy. Now, of 
course, the ground was naked from the fire. During 
the first Spartan assault on Pylos, Demosthenes had 
been aided by only a small group of Messenian sol¬ 
diers who had defected to the Athenian side. That 
number had grown into a large body of Messenian 
infantry who were eager to help again. 

The denuding of the island had revealed just 
how many of the Spartan elite were encamped 
there. Had those been ordinary soldiers, their 
defeat would have been of little significance. But 
given the worshipful importance the military 
Spartan state placed on its citizen hoplites, the loss 
or capture of those men could only have a pro¬ 
found effect on Peloponnesian morale. That, too, 
helped build Demosthenes' eagerness to attack. 

But it was the means of his planned attack that 
as much as anything else had Demosthenes anx¬ 
ious for renewed battle. The tactics he had in mind 
— relatively new to Greek warfare and completely 
antithetical to their traditional form of infantry 
combat — seemed to that general to be aching to 
be employed. 

Sphacteria 

On Sphacteria, the main body of Spartans was 
camped at about the center of the island. An out¬ 
post of 30 infantry guarded the southern end; a few 
more men stood watch at the northern end, on a 
plateau fortified by a prehistoric wall. 

When Cleon arrived at Pylos, he and Demos¬ 
thenes sent an offer to the Peloponnesian command 
on the mainland: the island would be spared if its oc¬ 
cupants surrendered as hostages while a treaty was 
negotiated. The offer was refused. The two Athenian 
commanders then let a full day pass to allow time 
for their enemies to reconsider. They did not. 

In predawn darkness the following day, 800 
Athenian infantry landed on Sphacteria's southern 
tip and slaughtered the men of that outpost as they 
rose from sleep and tried to arm themselves. As 
daylight broke, the invading infantry were joined 
by 800 archers, 800 slingers, the group of defected 
Messenians, and some 600 armed ships' crewmen. 
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Now around 3,000 strong, the Athenian force split 
into companies of about 200 each and advanced 
toward the island's main camp. 

There the Spartan hoplites roused themselves 
more quickly than the men of the outpost, and 
moved out to meet what appeared at first to be 
only a small phalanx of Athenian heavy infantry 
augmented by light troops on its flanks and rear. 
But there was more than that to Demosthenes' 
plan. As the Spartans advanced to close with the 
Athenian heavy infantry, the light troops moved 
off to attack the Spartan flanks, thus checking their 
advance. During that delay the remaining 
Athenian companies not only occupied the area on 
both sides of the Spartans, but converged on them 
from behind. 

This created a tactical nightmare for the Spar¬ 
tans. To advance in any direction toward the 
enemy heavy infantry was to leave three sides 
open to arrows, darts and stones flung by the 
Athenians' light troops. Upon turning in any direc¬ 
tion to face those attackers, the Spartans could only 
watch as the light troops retreated and the heavy 
infantry held its ground — while everyone else, 
heavy and light, advanced behind them. 

The Spartan force — made up almost entirely 
of heavy infantry in cumbersome phalanx forma¬ 
tion — were unable to move well across the 
island's rugged terrain. The hoplites soon found 
themselves completely surrounded by an enemy 
whose dispersion into small companies made them 
seem all but liquid and impossible to attack. 
Spread out as they were in all directions on hillocks 


SPARTAN HOPLITE 


THE SPARTAN HOPLITE ARMY 


At the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, Sparta 
and her allies were able to raise an army of nearly 
50,000 men. Of those, the hoplite heavy infantry formed 
the elite. The elite among that elite were the 2,400 
hoplites from Sparta herself. Forming six divisions of 
400 men each, the Spartan hoplite army was the 
unmatched model for all Greek armies of its time. 

A hoplite had a short broad sword, but his main 
weapon — held always with the right hand — was his 
spear: six to eight feet long, it bore an iron point and a 
sharpened iron butt designed for stabbing fallen oppo¬ 
nents. On his left arm he wore the hoplon that gave him 
his name: a bronze-covered round, wooden shield with 
a center strap for the arm, and a second strap gripped 
with the left hand. 

Traditionally, the hoplite had gone heavily armored 
into battle: bronze breast- and back-plates, greaves to 
protect the shins, occasionally armor on arms and 
thighs, and a leather-lined bronze helmet covering the 
head, neck and face. Though well protected, the weight 
of the armor made movement slow and tiring, and the 
helmet made it difficult to see and hear. By the end of 
the 5th century BC, hoplites were abandoning much of 


their armor, retaining only a less-constricting conical 
helmet and the hoplon — some even went into battle 
naked except for those two items. 

The hoplites advanced together as a phalanx, usually 
eight ranks deep and bristling with the points of spears. 
It was the rank that formed the line to resist the enemy; 
but it was the file by which the men of the phalanx were 
organized. When the front man of a file fell in battle, the 
seven behind him moved forward to fill the gap. 

The Spartan hoplite was distinguished from the rest 
by his unyielding discipline. From youthful enlistment 
until the age of 30, Spartan soldiers were required to 
live full-time in barracks. Even peace time was spent in 
constant, intensive training. 

The object of that discipline was more than creating 
a military mentality — it was aimed to create a military 
morality as well. In battle, each hoplite was responsible 
for the lives of the men behind him in file. To flinch, fall, 
or flee in fear was to endanger lives other than his own; 
for the Spartan, that was the ultimate shame. Indeed, as 
tradition has it, Spartan mothers told their sons to come 
home with their shields or carried on them — or not to 
come home at all. 
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and behind rocks, the Athenians couldn't be 
engaged as a tangible force. 

For most of the day, the heavy Spartan forma¬ 
tions advanced in one direction and then another, 
accomplishing only their own gradual reduction as 
man after man — never actually touched by an 
enemy — fell victim to an arrow, a stone or a 
javelin. As the day wore on, the Spartans' growing 
exhaustion began to show. Seeing that, the Athen¬ 
ians gradually closed in, shouting taunts and jeers. 
The Spartans could no longer hear their officers' 
commands. They also began to be blinded by the 
recent fire's covering of ash, which now swirled in 


clouds raised by the fast moving Athenian light 
troops. 

The Spartans finally had no choice but to 
retreat to the northern fortress. In so doing, they 
exposed their backs and lost more men to the 
Athenians giving chase from behind. But most still 
managed to reach the walled plateau, where the 
battle took on a more traditional appearance. There 
the Athenians mounted a conventional attack on 
the hill, but without success, since the place was so 
easily defensible. 

From that point the battle might well have 
evolved into a siege within a siege, and thus into 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE GREEKS 


They were the classic ingredients for conflict — an 
excess of power on one side, fear and suspicion on the 
other, and fundamental cultural differences between 
both — that led the Athenians and Spartans into the 
Peloponnesian War of 431-404 BC. 

The earlier Persian War (493-479) had built Athens, 
with its "Delian League" of allies throughout the Aegean, 
into an awesome naval power. After the war, the league 
stuck together to turn its control of the sea into a power¬ 
ful near-monopoly over the maritime trade routes. The 
same period saw Athens blossom with the political, intel¬ 
lectual and artistic genius still associated with the ancient 
Greeks. But along with those cultural advances, the 
Athenians added yearly to their material strength and 
wealth — while effectively turning their league of 
one-time allies into an empire of dependent states. 

Just west of the Attic peninsula, the Spartan-led 
Peloponnesian Confederacy felt increasingly threatened 
by Athens' imperialistic behavior. Its largely agrarian 
economy depended on being able to ship produce 
across the western waters for sale in Italy and Sicily. 
Those waters, along with the all-important western port 
of Corinth, were still controlled by Sparta; but events 
were starting to suggest Athens coveted them. Further, 
Sparta and her allies — besides being culturally back¬ 



ward in comparison to Athens — were staunchly aristo¬ 
cratic, even repressive, in government. The spread of 
Athenian democracy could spell the end of Sparta's con¬ 
servative, militaristic rule. Thus in 432, the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian states declared war on Athens and her allies. 

Depending for the most part on her invincible 
heavy infantry, Sparta's strategy centered on annual 
raids into the Attic countryside, and there ruining the 
crops intended to feed the Athenians. Athens' strategy 
gave open recognition to her own forces' relative inef¬ 
fectiveness against the Spartan infantry: they aban¬ 
doned the countryside, defended only the walled city of 
Athens, and sent their superior navy out to harass the 
Peloponnesian coasts. 

Those strategies resulted in little more than a costly 
stalemate for the first few years of the war. But Athens' 
unexpected victory at Pylos in 425 led that city to aban¬ 
don her original strategy in favor of a more aggressive 
one on land. That proved unwise — Athens was unable 
to duplicate the Pylos success, and a truce was negotiat¬ 
ed in 421. 

In 416, a Sicilian city under attack by an ally of 
Syracuse asked for Athenian assistance. In response, 
Athens sent an armada of 134 ships and some 27,000 
men to attack Syracuse. In turn, Syracuse asked for and 
received help from Sparta. The war was on again, and 
Athens suffered a massive and humiliating defeat at 
Syracuse. 

Opportunities for Athens to make favorable treaties 
of peace arose several times in the ensuing years; but on 
each occasion they preferred to continue fighting. After 
Syracuse, the Athenian allies began declaring neutrality, 
or defected to the Spartan side. Athens herself was torn 
by internal unrest. Then Persia, in the last years of the 
war, began backing Sparta with financial and military 
aid, enabling her to build new ships and challenge 
Athens' waning naval supremacy. 

Despite a few brief Athenian rallies, the war gradu¬ 
ally turned in Sparta's favor. Finally, in 404, a surprise 
Spartan attack resulted in the capture of the Athenian 
fleet; Spartan troops then besieged Athens. The war 
ended in that year with Athens' surrender to become a 
subject state of Sparta. 
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another prolongation of what had already been a 
72 day ordeal. But instead, the commander of the 
Messenian defectors asked for, and was given, a 
detachment of archers and other light troops. 

The east side of the island had practically no 
beach at all, and was essentially a sheer drop into 
the harbor. Yet somehow, neither quickly nor easi¬ 
ly, the Messenian and his borrowed soldiers 
moved unseen down that drop and north along the 
side of the island. They then popped back over the 
shore and took the Spartans by surprise through 
the unwalled and unmanned rear of their redoubt. 

With the Spartans trapped, the battle was over. 
The Athenians didn't, as they could have, slaughter 
the remaining 292 men — 120 of whom were 
Spartan citizens. Instead, they stopped attacking 
and offered to let them surrender their arms and 
survive as prisoners. 

The negotiations of those next few hours 
revealed the depth of the Spartan military morality. 
The Spartan men lowered their shields as a sign 
they were willing to accept the terms; but their sur¬ 
viving third-in-command leader, Styphon, asked to 
confer with Demosthenes and Cleon. Styphon felt 
the decision to surrender was not really his to 
make, and so messengers were sent to the mainland 
to confer with the Spartan command there. But nei¬ 
ther did those men want to personally utter consent 
to a Spartan surrender. Only after several trips back 
and forth across the harbor was the surrender — a 
Spartan blasphemy — at last painfully completed. 

Conclusion 

It was to an astounded Athens that Cleon 
returned with his prisoners — and well within the 
promised 20 days. While it had been Demosthenes 
who was most responsible for the victory, it was 
Cleon who received most of the acclaim. But per¬ 
haps the greatest surprise of all to come from the 
Pylos affair was that it had shown Spartans could 
lay down their arms in surrender. Until Pylos, it 
was known across Greece that Spartan hoplites 
either triumphed in battle or died there with sword 
in hand. 

Still more importantly, Pylos taught broader 
lessons about the nature of the Peloponnesian War 
as a whole. It demonstrated the basic fallacy of 
both sides' overall strategies. The Spartans couldn't 
hope to win the war by fighting only on land — 
any more than the Athenians could succeed with a 
solely naval strategy. 

Broader still was the tactical lesson learned at 
Pylos. The Greeks had long before been witness to 
the light troop tactics used by Demosthenes; the 
Persians had employed them to good effect during 
the great war just three generations before. So too, in 
some form, had every other army in history before 
the Greeks. But the Greek military tradition was 
inextricably bound up with the heavy infantry pha¬ 
lanx. Pylos had demonstrated just how impractical 
such slow moving formations were on anything 


other than level terrain — and against anything 
other than an identical phalanx of heavy infantry. 

Demosthenes had realized those things; and so 
did all the other Greek strategists, at the rational 
level. But the hoplite tradition transcended ratio¬ 
nality: it was a matter of honor. 

That, finally, was the broadest of all the 
lessons learned at Pylos. More efficient warfare 
could be practiced than that to which the Greeks 
were accustomed — but at the expense of honor. 
Contrary to the Greek military ethic, Pylos showed 
a successful army need not look its opponents in 
the eyes, nor engage them man to man. After Pylos 
that realization sank in and soured the Greeks' atti¬ 
tude toward the war. Fittingly, it was a Spartan 
prisoner from Pylos who best summed up that atti¬ 
tude when he said: "The arrow would be worth a 
great deal more if it could tell men of honor from 
the rest." © 
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Commentary 


War Without 
battles: 

Byzantium and Desert Storm 

by A^iebaeL Aptonucci 


T he most difficult question faced by military 
commanders since the earliest days of orga¬ 
nized warfare has been how to maximize the 
achievement of strategic objectives while minimiz¬ 
ing the costs in lives and materiel. Most reasonable 
people will agree the greatest victory is the one 
which is won without any fighting at all — but just 
how that is to be done remains the question. 

Lately the focus of military scholarship has 
been on locating the keys to "decisive" battle. This 
military ideal is supposed to have begun with 
Alexander and continued through the wars of 
Rome. But a careful examination of the Graeco- 
Roman legacy reveals another military system that 


rarely relied on decisive battle for the achievement 
of strategic goals. On the contrary, this state insti¬ 
tutionalized the practice of employing alternative 
methods to achieve military aims — it was the 
Byzantine Empire. 

That empire survived in the most hostile mili¬ 
tary environment on the planet for over 1,100 years 
— longer than any other empire except ancient 
Egypt. Despite that history, however, one is hard- 
pressed to name a famous Byzantine battle other 
than Manzikert, in 1071, a disastrous defeat for 
them. 

When Byzantium is recalled at all today, it is 
generally because we use the word "Byzantine" as 
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an adjective, meaning "scheming," or "character¬ 
ized by intrigue." The accuracy of attributing those 
characteristics to the Byzantines is not in dispute 

— but it needs to be pointed out their schemes and 
intrigues often were substitutes for destructive, 
full-scale warfare. For those successes they deserve 
more attention. 

Beginnings 

In AD 330, the Roman Emperor Constantine I 
founded a new capital on the site of the ancient 
town of Byzantium. Renamed Constantinople, the 
city's location — it separated the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas, and the Balkans from Asia Minor 

— made it a valuable strategic site. Soon the fading 
Roman Empire was being governed in the west 
from Rome and in the east from Constantinople. 
When the last Western emperor was deposed in 
476, the Easterners became the sole guardians of 
Graeco-Roman culture. 

Huns, Goths, Slavs, Arabs, Bulgars, Russians, 
Normans and Turks all attempted to send 
Constantinople to the same fate as Rome. Yet the 
Byzantines succeeded where the Romans failed, 
and did so with an army never exceeding 140,000. 
This paltry force protected an area that at its great¬ 
est extent stretched from Spain to the Euphrates. In 
contrast to their Roman forebears, though, Byzan¬ 
tine emperors supplemented their army with an 
array of diplomatic, political and economic 
weapons. 

Two things were necessary for those weapons 
to work: 1) a highly disciplined army led by com¬ 
manders well-schooled in the military arts; and 2) 
a sophisticated intelligence gathering system. The 
Byzantines had both. 

Because the Empire was almost always under 
threat of attack, any military system requiring 
mass levies of the population would have sooner 
or later led to a collapse of the imperial economy. 
Instead, the Byzantines maintained a professional 
army, paid their soldiers exceptionally well, and 
trained them in complicated (and deadly) tactics 
requiring high degrees of coordination. 

Caution and stratagem were the hallmarks of 
the Byzantine army. No Byzantine treatises on 
decisive offensive warfare have survived — per¬ 
haps because none were ever written. In the place 
of decisive battle, the Byzantines favored what 
they called "dogging tactics," in which the enemy 
was to be harassed and cut off. False retreats, night 
attacks, ambushes and feints were the favored 
methods. 

Another recommended ruse was to disguise 
Byzantine soldiers as herdsmen or women and 
have them tend grazing animals. Enemy raiding 
forces that might approach to appropriate the ani¬ 
mals for food were then led into ambushes by the 
"fleeing" shepherds. 

The main role of the Byzantine army was as a 
deterrent. It was up to the diplomats, spies and 


special forces to ensure it never had to face more 
than one (defeatable) enemy at a time. 

Spies and Bribes 

Spying is often called "the second oldest pro¬ 
fession," and dates back to the Old Testament, but 
the Byzantines were among the first to organize a 
centralized intelligence service. By the middle of 
the sixth century A.D., they had even created one 
agency known as the "Bureau of Barbarians." Its 
job was to gather information on the strengths and 
weaknesses of all surrounding states and recom¬ 
mend the best ways of dealing with each. The 
bureau's reports went into such details as what 
kinds of presents were favored by various ruling 
families. Thus was intelligence analysis born and 
put to practical use. 

Military historians have often marveled at the 
achievements of the sixth century Byzantine gener¬ 
al, Belisarius, who took North Africa from the 
Vandals in only a few months with an army of 
15,000. Without denying Belisarius' obvious skills, 
it should also be noted Emperor Justinian had pre¬ 
pared the way for his offensive by bribing the 
Sardinians to revolt against the barbarians' rule. As 
the Vandal fleet sailed off to put down that rebel¬ 
lion, Belisarius' army landed in North Africa unop¬ 
posed. The Imperial invasion force was greeted 
enthusiastically by the local population, due main¬ 
ly to the efforts of 120 "commandos" Justinian had 
sent in earlier to create a "fifth column." 

Later Byzantine rulers found the methods pio¬ 
neered by Justinian to increase the chances of suc¬ 
cess in battle could also be used in place of battle. 
Since the Empire was surrounded by enemies, it 
often proved cheaper than war to pay them to turn 
against each other. Byzantine history is filled with 
examples of wars won without a fight. 

For example, in the early seventh century, 
while Emperor Heraclius was campaigning against 
the Persians, his soldiers caught an enemy courier 
taking a message from King Chosroes to his gener¬ 
al Shahr-Baraz. That message ordered Shahr-Baraz 
and his army to rendezvous with Chosroes' main 
force. Heraclius simply replaced the original docu¬ 
ment with a new one, ordering Shahr-Baraz to stay 
put. When the general failed to show at the ren¬ 
dezvous, the Persian king sent another message 
ordering his execution. 

Heraclius intercepted that message as well — 
and added the names of 400 senior Persian officers 
to the execution list. He then arranged to have the 
revised message fall into Shahr-Baraz's hands, who 
thereupon led a successful revolt against Chosroes, 
and concluded a new peace agreement with the 
Byzantines. 

Emperor Leo III engineered one of the most 
crucial victories in history in 718, when he prevent¬ 
ed the Arabs from taking Constantinople after a 
siege lasting over a year. Had the city fallen, the 
Islamization of Europe might well have followed. 
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Leo managed the feat without committing his 
forces to major battle. Instead, he sat behind the 
formidable walls of his city and delayed the Arab 
commander with phony negotiations. Meanwhile, 
his agents made contact with the Christian slaves 
who manned the oars of the Arab fleet. In exchange 
for a promise of freedom, those slaves rose up and 
took control of most of their ships. At the same 
time, Leo persuaded the Bulgars to fall on the 
Arabs' camp. The Arabs were forced to break off 
their siege and retreat. (Arab accounts of the siege 
also claim Leo persuaded the Arab commander to 
openly destroy his own grain supplies in order to 
convince the Byzantine people a final and over¬ 
whelming assault was coming — thus motivating 
them to accept a surrender.) 

In 969, Emperor John I bribed the Russians to 
strike from the rear at the troublesome Bulgars. 
The Russians were so successful they became an 
even greater threat to the Empire than the Bulgars 
had been. John reacted by promising the just- 
defeated Bulgars their freedom and subsidies if 
they would join in crushing the Russians. With 
Byzantine support, the Bulgars succeeded in turn¬ 
ing the tables on the Russians and driving them 
from Bulgaria. John also got the Patzinaks, a cen¬ 
tral Asian tribe, to ambush the Russians as they 
returned to Kiev. As soon as the Russian problem 
was liquidated, however, John turned on the now- 
battered Bulgars and re-incorporated their lands 
into the Empire. 

In the 13th century. Emperor Michael VIII was 
faced with an invasion by the armies of Charles of 
Anjou, whose domains included Sicily and much 
of Italy. As that invasion fleet set sail, a fortuitous 
rebellion broke out in Sicily and was quickly sup¬ 
ported by the forces of King Pedro of Aragon. 
Charles was forced to call off his attack on 
Byzantium and never again threatened the Empire. 
Actually, of course, the rebellion (and Aragon's 
support) came about because large amounts of 
Byzantine gold had been used to make them hap¬ 
pen. Michael later wrote: "Should I dare to claim 
that I was God's instrument to bring freedom to 
the Sicilians, then I should only be telling the 
truth." 

There was no limit to how far the Byzantines 
would go to find substitutes for battle. Popes, 
pirates and pretenders all found reasons to tie their 
fortunes to those of Constantinople. The emperors 
sent their agents to the corners of the known world 
to gain advantages against opponents closer to 
home. For example, records of the T'ang and Sung 
dynasties in China reveal the presence of Byzantine 
emissaries trying to enlist their support against 
Islamic enemies. 

That the policies and practices of Byzantium 
were often duplicitous cannot be denied. Hun¬ 
dreds of years before Machiavelli, the Byzantine 
historian John Kinnamos wrote: "Since many and 
various matters lead toward one end — victory — 


it is a matter of indifference just which one uses to 
reach it." 

This seemingly amoral attitude has brought 
lots of scholarly criticism on the Empire. The 
Byzantines, however, felt justified in that they were 
working to uphold a higher order and law. The 
medieval chronicler Odo of Deuil said of them: 
"They are of the opinion that anything which is 
done for the Sacred Empire cannot be judged 
treachery." 

Possibilities for Today 

Times have changed, of course, since the last 
Byzantine emperor died defending the walls of 
Constantinople against the Ottoman Turks in 1453. 
It is, however, the Byzantines' outlook, rather than 
their situation, which invites careful consideration 
today. 

The study of military science has advanced to 
the point where it is now almost universally recog¬ 
nized that the "indirect approach" is preferable to 
the "direct." In the recent Gulf War, for example, 
Gen. Schwarzkopf outmaneuvered the Iraqis by 
flanking their main defense line. That was in the 
realm of operations and tactics. But there was little 
discussion (if any) during the time leading up to 
the war of taking an indirect strategic approach. 

Faced with a similar situation, the Byzantines 
would have tried to persuade the Turks, Syrians 
and/or Iranians to attack Saddam across their bor¬ 
ders, while also supporting Shi'ite and Kurdish 
uprisings within Iraq. Meanwhile, agents in 
Baghdad would have sought a rival to the dictator 
within his own Ba'ath Party, and supplied him 
with "lawyers, guns and money." Perhaps Saddam 
himself simply would have been bribed to leave. 

While no one is retroactively advocating those 
ploys over what was actually done, it is worth¬ 
while to speculate on what measures might have 
been taken if there had been — for whatever rea¬ 
sons — fewer Coalition troops available to deploy 
to Saudi Arabia. 

When we of the 20th century hear the phrase 
"the art of war," we usually think of deployments 
and logistics, flanking movements and suppressive 
fire, manpower and mobilization. Alternatively, 
the history of the Byzantine Empire shows all who 
care to study it that "the art of war" can also mean 
the efficient employment of deception, espionage, 
money and aggressive diplomacy — things far less 
bloody and destructive than "decisive battle." O 
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Battle of Yarmuk, Oil in 
WWII 

#21 Koniggratz, Kut al-Amara, 
Yelnia, and the Conquest of 
the Incas 

#23 Sekigahara, WWII 
Battleships, Yugoslavia 9 
93, Serbia in WWII 
#24 Czechoslovakia 1938, 
Nagorno-Karabagh, The 
Growth of the Roman 
Empire, Fire vs. Shock 
#25 The WWI Eastern Front, 
Siege of Tyre, History of t 
Roman Army 
#26 China-Burma 1944, 

Chindits, B-29s in China, 
Sevastopol 1855 
All issues are $4.50, 


Command Magazine 

POBox 4017 
San Luis Obispo. CA 9341 
1-800-488-2249 

overseas 805-546-9596 • fax 805/546-0 


Command Reader Survey 


Help make Command the magazine 
you want it to be by participating in 
our reader survey. Use the bound-in, 
postage-paid card to cast your ballot. 
Vote by placing one whole number 
(only!) in the space on the postcard 
corresponding to each question below. 

Historic Era Preference 

This list refers to questions 1 -4 below. 
0=Ancient Period (3,000-500 BC) 
l=Classical Antiquity (500 BC-AD 
500) 

O ti:-JJI- A-/ AP. CAA 1 CA A\ 


14. Military Forces in Yugoslavia 

15. Byzantine Strategy 

16. This issue's cover art. 

17. Issue no. 27 overall. 

18. Compare this issue (no. 27) with 
the previous issue (no.26). 

0= I didn't see the previous issue. 
l=This issue was better than the 
previous issue. 

2=This issue was not as good as the 
previous issue. 

3=The two issues were of about 
equal worth. 
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WORLD WAR II/MODERN 
WARGAMING/COLLECTORS’ 
SCALE MODELS 

Exact scale 1:1200 (1”=100’) & 1:2400 <1”=200’) 
miniature precision metal castings of practically 
all WWII/Modern ships. Improved versions of 
models used for recognition training by the USN in 
WWII. 1:285 metal miniatures of virtually all 
tanks, artillery pieces, etc. of same eras. Aircraft 
too. All finely detailed and historically accurate. 
Realistic wargaming rule systems, data books 
also. Fast efficient delivery/COD, Charge. 

SEND $2.00 FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG TO: 


each indicate slightly more favorable 
opinions, until you get to "9," which 
means, "I can't imagine a better article 
on this subject; I loved it." 

5. Short Rounds 

6. Proud Monster 

7. Spanish Blue Division 

8. Romania in WWII 

9. German Z-Plan 

10. Russian Navy 

11. Texas Revolution 

12. Crisis in the Sudan 

13. The Pylos Affair 


Fought: The Anglo- 
Zulu War, Paper 
Tigers: The Azad Hind 
Legion in WWII, The 
Battle of Singling, The 
Barbary Pirates, and 
much, much more. 
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ANNOUNCING THE LATEST GMT GAMES! 


The Great Battles of 
Julius Caesar: The 
Civil Wars 48-45 B.C. 

uses the Great Battles 
of History (Volume IV) 
basic system featured in 
the multi-award-winning 
game SPQR. Caesar 
also includes 960, multi¬ 
colored counters; Six 
major battles of the 
Roman Civil War; Two 
double-sided full-color 
22x34 inch maps, and 
I one double-sided full- 

color 17x22 inch map. 

Designed/Developed by 

Mark Herman 
Richard Berg 


$45 



Lion of the North: 

The Dawn of Modern 
Warfare 1631-1632 is 

the third volume in the 
Great Battles of History 
Series. Lion features 
two battles of the Thirty 
Years War, Breitenfeld 
and Lutzen; 480, multi¬ 
colored counters 
representing musket 
and pike units; Two 
double-sided full-color 
22x34 inch maps, and 
one double-sided full- 
color 17x22 inch map. 

Designed/Developed by 

Mark Herman 
Richard Berg 


$35 





The Rise of the 
Luftwaffe 1939-42 

is a simple but elegant 
multi-player, fast-paced 
card game recreating 
the classic air battles of 
WWII from the Battle 
of Britain to the 
dogfights over North 
Africa and the Soviet 
Union. Included in the 
game are 132 Color 
Playing Cards; 48 die- 
cut counters; Campaign 
and Target sheets. 

Designed/Developed by 

Dan Verssen 
Gene Billingsley 
Rodger MacGowan 


$25 



Victory in the West: 
The French Campaign 
1940 is a richly 
textured recreation of 
1940-style blitzkrieg 
including rules for 
exploitation, reaction, 
panic, refugees, 
bridgeheads and more; 
Multiple scenarios plus 
18 historical options 
exploring how the Allies 
could have won; 720 
counters and two full- 
color mapsheets. 


Designed/Developed by 

David James Ritchie 
Gene Billingsley 
Kevin Boylan 


$35 


Also, for your reading and gaming pleasure, there is 
C3i, The Magazine of Command, Control, Communication, 
and Intelligence. Each issue contains articles, modules, 
news, insights and scenarios on your favorite GMT 
games plus, inserts and new components for GMT games. 
Subscribe today to C3I. A limited number of the Premiere 
Issue are still available - Issue One features our multi- 
Award winning SPQR and Hornet Leader games. 
A one year subscription (4-issues) is $22, ($32 Canadian 
and Overseas surface). Or a sample issue is just $7.50. 

Get the player's edge! 



Look for these fine GMT Games and 
Publications at your local hobby store, or, 
if not available, order direct from GMT. 

Mail to: 

GMT Games 
P.O. Box 1308 
Hanford, CA 
93232-1308 U.S.A. 

Shipping is $4 for first game, $2 each additional; 
(International 10% Surface, 25% Air). There is 
7.25% sale tax for CA residents. 


Or, use our Toll Free Order Line: 

I -800-523-61 I I 











































PLANES 3E FLAMES 


f * Over 20 *\ 
new aircraft 
^ types */ 


Planes in Flames: Gold contains: 

600 full-colour counters in¬ 
cluding all major combat air¬ 
craft of WWII (WIF CS 7-9) 

1 x 4-page Rule book 
1 x 16-page Scenarios book (in¬ 
cluding optional rules, WIF5 
air rules and aircraft specs) 

1 x WIF5 Combat Charts 
1 x Available Pilots Track 


AFRICA AFLAME 


Nothing': 
t Hotter, 


her Great 

nes Expansion Kit 

3 1993 AUSTRALIAN DESIGN GROUP 


| Africa Aflame contains: 

200 full-colour counters 
(WIF Countersheet 14) 
466mm x 665mm map of 
Africa (Pacific scale) 

1 x 8-page Rule book 
lx WIF 5th Ed. Charts 


I Asia Aflame contains: 

200 full-colour counters (WIF CS 15) 
A 236mm x 584mm map of central Asia 
A 175mm x 294mm map of Scandinavia 
(both on the Pacific scale) 

1 x 8-page Rule book 
|lxWIF 5th Edition Charts 


BELGIAN CONGO 


I Mail Order Only - US$: 
(CoA games) 

Armeedu Nord-$34 
Mont. St. Jean kit-$34 
Ligny - $44 
Quatre Bras - $34 
Auerstaedt - $34 
Albuera-Espagnol-$34 
Emperor Retums-$29 , 
Lee takes Command - $24 j 
Campaigns of Lee-$34 I 
Mississippi Fortress-$22 
March thru Georgia-$22 I 
Chancellorsville - $34 1 

War for the Union-$34 ' 

Prelude to Disaster - $34 
Speed of Heat- $39 
(Xeno games) 

World at War: 2nd ed.-$ 18 
World at War Plastics-$29 
Seekrieg- $24 
Guard duCorps-$24 
Century of Glory-$14 


US$ Prices (till Jan ’95): 

World in Flames - $60 
Planes in Flames - $25 
Africa Aflame - $20 
Asia Aflame - $20 
Fatal Alliances II * - $25 
WiF Annual-$20 
WiF5 Rules -$15 
WiF5 Rules &CS6-$20 
Wif4 to 5 Update kit-$35 
WiF5CSl-6-$25 
WiF5 Maps - $20 set 
WiF Newsletter - $20 
(annual subscription) 
DoDII*- $50 
World Cup Football -$45 
Rub Out - $20 
* - available Dec '93 


Send cheques to: 
US/Canada Orders- 

Aust. Design Group 
1387 5th St., 

Los Osos 
CA 93402 USA 
World Orders- 
Aust. Design Group 
25 Quandong St., 
O'Connor, ACT, 2601 
Australia 


Players: 2-24 
Ages: 6-160 j? 
Playing Time 


four team has made it to the I 


World Cup Football contains: 

2 large hard-mounted game 
boards (Olympic & World Cup) 
4-page Rule book (German & 
French translations available) 

84 National team tokens & flags 
192 Playing cards 
124 Plastic feet _ 


pinnacle, the World Cup Final! I 
Your team is good, but how good?! 
Against 23 opponents, can you go 
all the way to victory & glory, to I 
be crowned World Champion? I 


Days of Decision II 

Pre-issue Special: 
Mail-orders posted by 
Dec 31-only US$40 


AUSTRALIAN DESIGN GROUP Proudly Presents 
3 new World in Flames Kits mm B—11 1 B 1 


Special Mail Order Price: These 3 kits, only $US50 


ADG also Proudly Announces: 


Great party game, family 
game & gamer's game 


1993 AUSTRALIAN DESIGN GROUP We accept Visa/Mastercard 

































































